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Tuere lived formerly in Lisbon a rich 
merchant of the name of Lopez, who car- 
ried on a very extensive business. The 
prosperity of this man had become almost 
proverbial in the city. His ships always 
came safely to port, and every specula- 
tion he entered into was sure to turn to 
- good account ; his only daughter, Mar- 
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the first milliners of Madrid. The adver- 
sary of Don Lopez delayed the suit by 
every means in his power; he dragged 
him from court to court, but finally, after 
having exhausted all the resources of chi- 
canery, he was sentenced to pay the 
whole amount of the claim, with interest 
and costs. One evening Lopez returned 


’ garita, was about to marry the son of a 
rich ship owner of Barcelona. 


ships were either wrecked or taken by 
pirates ; and the unexpected failure of four 


the unfortunate old man. The marriage 


' of joy, showed to his wife and daughter 
For more than eighteen years Fortune | his pocket-book, containing the amount he 
heaped upon Don Lopez her richest favors. | 
With one breath she threw down the gi- | 
gantic edifice she had raised. All his | 


to his miserable lodgings, and with a shout 


had recovered—a sum, which in their re- 
duced position, was a large fortune. 

After having consulted together for a 
short time, as to the disposal of this trea- 
sure, it was resolved that Don Lopez 
should lodge it with one of the first 
bankers in Madrid, to be by him remitted 


of his daughter was broken off, for he 

could no longer give her a portion. In 
two years he was completely ruined. All | 
that remained to him was a claim of a | 


hundred thousand dollars, which he had | half an hour.” 


5 


upon a merchant of Madrid; this man | 
refused to pay the claim, and Lopez was 
obliged to leave Lisbon and proceed to 


Spain, in order to substantiate it by legal | judge of their agony and despair when 
| midnight arrived, and Don Lopez was still 


measures. 

Justice is slower and more costly in 
Spain than in any other country. The 
> law-suit lasted three years, during which 
> time Lopez, his wife and daughter, were 


large houses swallowed up the capital of 
; 


< 


reduced to abject poverty ; they were a!! 


father kept the books of two or three 
petty shopkeepers, the mother and daugh- 


to Portugal, and employed in such a way 
as to secure to them a decent income. 

“| will go to him immediately,” said 
Don Lopez, “ and will be back again in 


A whole hour elapsed, but Don Lopez 
did not return. 
The two ladies began to be uneasy ; but 


absent. The whole of the night was pass- 
} ed in dreadful suspense. At day-break 
the unfortunate women set out in search 
of him, but uselessly. At last they ap- 
plied to the police. The body of a man 
had been found in the street, pierced with 
many wounds. It was with horror/that 
they discovered this to be the body of the 


ter were employed in sewing for some of 


obliged to work for their support. The 


only protector they had on earth. It is 
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needless to add, ‘that the patiatbeds con- 
taining their whole fortune, had disappear- 
ed; doubtless some robber had been ap- 
prised that Don Lopez had just received 
a considerable sum, and had assassinated 
him. The mother of Donna Margarita 
was struck with paralysis on seeing the 
disfigured and bleeding corpse of her hus- 
band ; all that science could do for her re- 
covery was attempted, but without suc- 
cess; she had entirely lost the use of her 
hands, and even her reason was impaired. 
Donna Margarita was compelled to devote 
her whole time to the care of her unfor- 
tunate mother. 

For a long period these unfortunates 
had been a¢customed to poverty ; absolute 
misery now succeeded to it; misery ac- 
companied by cold, and hunger, and rags. 
Obliged to attend constantly upon her mo- 
ther, to watch her every movement, Mar- 
garita could no longer work. 

At length the day arrived when she 
could not procure even a loaf of bread. 

The old lady was sitting upon a mi- 
serable straw mattress, the only re- 
maining article of furniture they possess- 
ed, when she suddenly cried out with the 
horrid laugh that characterises insanity.— 
“T am hungry! I am hungry!” 

Margarita had not a single article left 
that she could sell; all her clothes, ex- 
cepting those she wore, had been little by 
little disposed of ; it was in vain that she 
looked around for something she could 
raise money upon, to purchase provisions 
for her suffering mother. Suddenly a 
bitter smile contracted her pale features ; 
she rose, and hurrying out of the house, 
directed her steps tothe shop of a fashion- 
able hair-dresser, lately opened in one of 
the principal and most frequented streets 
of Madrid. 

“ Will you buy my hair,” said Mar- 


, garita, to the master of the shop, taking 
- out the comb which held it—it reached 


almost to her feet ! 

The hair-dresser had never beheld such 
magnificent tresses, he expressed his sur- 
prise at their surpassing beauty. 
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He offered her a price for hem. Mar- 
garita, without hesitation, agreed to take 
it. She was anxious that this, perhaps, 
the most painful sacrifice that misery had 
yet entailed upon her, should be specdily 
accomplished. 

The hair-dresser took a large pair of 


scissors, and was about to cut off the hair. ; 
Margarita trembled in every limb—a con- ; 
demned culprit could not with greater 


agony await the falling of the axe of 
the executioner, than she did the approach 
of those dreadful scissors. 

“ In the name of the holy Virgin,” ex- 
claimed the poor young girl, ‘for pity’s 
sake, be quick.” 


“It would be a great pity,’ observed 


the hair-dresser, “‘ to cut off such hair, 
and to deprive so lovely a face of it.” 

“ Be quick,” reiterated Margarita, “ for 
mercy’s sake.” 

“ It must be very painful to you, surely, 
to make so great a sacrifice ?” 

“ Dispatch, dispatch, or in a few mo- 
ments my courage will abandon me.” 

“Were I to offer you” continued the 
hair-dresser, “a means by which you 
could still keep your hair, would you not 
accept it ?” 

“ Doubtless, if there be any, tell me 
what it is, and my gratitude will be ever- 
lasting. But no! you do not know the 
dreadful position in which I am placed. 


I cannot undertake any sort of work ; my } 


poor mother is ill, and deprived of reason ; 


her state requires that I should be in con- 3 


stant attendance upon her.” 
The price I should give you for your 
hair would not enable you to support 


yourself and her more than a week at far- } 
thest, and what would you do after that? ¢ 


what would you have recourse to then ? 


Margarita raised her eyes to heaven in } 


despair. 

“ Well, if you will accept the offer I am 
about to make to you, your mother will, 
for the future, be preserved from want.” 

accept at once your proposals and 
without knowing what they are. 


“I will pay you ten dollars a month; | 
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with this sum you will find a ser- 
vant to attend upon your mother, who | 


will take care of her, and do all which , 


her situation can require. The remainder | 
of your salary will be sufficient to procure 
for the old lady all the comforts you can » 
desire.” 

“ And what must I do to earn this mo- 
ney 

“ Become my shop-woman.”’ 

There was no time for hesitation. In 
the profound distress in which she was 
plunged, such an offer appeared to Mar- 
garita, a miracle from heaven ! 

“| accept your proposal,” she replied, 
“ ] will become your shopwoman.” 

The hair-dresser did not attempt to con- 
ceal the satisfaction her answer had af- 
forded him. 

“<] will prove to you that I am no nig- 
gard—there is a dollar to bind the bar- 
gain; come to-morrow morning and sign 
the articles of our agreement, and I will 
pay you one month’s salary in advance.” 

With a heart full of gladness and grati- 
tude, Margarita left the shop of this bene- 
volent man; for the first time, since the 
death of her father, did she return with 
hope and joy to her miserable abode. 

That night she slept more soundly and 
more comfortably than she had done for 
many weeks; she went early the next 
morning to the hair-dresser. He had had 
the contract regularly drawn up by a 
lawyer, and read it to Donna Margarita ; 
but she listened to it with a divided at- 
tention; she was eager to sign it, that 
she might receive the ten sparkling pieces 
of money which lay shining upon the 
counter. All that she understood of the 
document was, that she bound herself 
to remain in the hair-dresser’s shop from 
eight o’clock in the morning until twelve 
at night. 


fulfill. 


have deprived her of those beautiful locks ! 
and what she would have before consi- 
dered as a bitter degradation, she now 
regarded as a perfect blessing. Poverty, 
as Montaigne says, is a severe and rude 
task master. 

All that day was happily employed in 
procuring a few articles to furnish her 
mother’s little room. She fortunately 
found an intelligent and kind-hearted wo- 
man to take charge of her. Misfortune 
appeared weary of overwhelming her, and 
she looked forward with confidence to 
happier days. 

At eight o’clock the following day she 
punctually presented herself to undertake 
her new employment. The hair-dresser 
was impatiently awaiting her arrival. 

“ Go into the back room” said he, 
‘“¢ you will there find some clothes I have 
had made for you ; for” added he, looking 
disdainfully at the poverty-stricken gar- 
ments of the humble Margarita, “ my 
shop-woman must not be seen in sucha 
miserable plight as that.” 

The dress prepared for her was cer- 
tainly not such a one as she would herself 
have chosen ; there was a theatrical af- 
fectation and bad taste about it, which 
afflicted her. She, however, put it on, 
with many bitter sighs, and returned into 
the shop after she had, finished what she 
considered, her degrading toilette. 

“ Now” said her new master, “ we 
must attend to your head-dress.” 


“ Donna Margarita turned her eyes to © 


a large looking glass which hung over the 
counter—she thought her hair was dis- 
posed in asimple and becoming manner. 
The hair-dresser destroyed, in a few mo- 
ments, the elegance of this arrangement, 
and set to work with most laborious com- 
binations to produce what he termed, in 
his emphatic language, a head-dress wor- 


This was certainly a laborious duty to . thy ofhis art. He braided and unbraided 


Had such an offer been made to | 
her only two months before, she would with flowers, covered it with precious 


have turned from it with disgust : but she ~ stones, or encircled her head with a dia- 


had heard the grating of the scissors near | 


her head, a moment more and they would — He destroyed his work as soon as he had 


the hair of the young girl, ornamented it 


dem ; but nothing seemed to please him. 
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finished it. Patient and resigned, Donna ; impertinent remarks, and their gallant 


Margarita allowed him to proceed in his 
experiments without uttering a complaint, 
a murmur, or an objection. 

All at once he uttered a loud ery of joy, 
and, striking his forehead, he exclaimed— 

“| have it! I have it! That is the 
thing.” 

He took the combs out of Donna Mar- 
garita’s hair, combed it with great care, 
and letting it fall over her shoulders, and 
all around her, it covered her as with a 
long veil. 

“ Now Madam” said he “ go and seat 
yourself at the counter.” 

“© What—before you have finished dress- 
ing my hair ?” 

“ Your coiffure is completed” he re- 
plied affectedly “ what other head-dress 
could shew off your magnificent hair to 
suchadvantage. It will bring every ama- 
teur in Madrid to my shop.” 

“ Do not, I entreat you, expose me to 
such humiliation” said Donna Margarita, 
blushing with shame and vexation, “ for 
pity’s sake do not make a sign of me. I 
should die with grief.” 

“ do not mean that you should die” 
rejoined the hair dresser in an insolent 
tone, “‘ but, as your pride is so delicate, repay 


me the ten dollars I have advanced to you 
and we will part friends—I release you 
from the agreement you have made with 
me.”? 

She looked at him in terrified astonish- 
ment. 

“ Well!” said he, abruptly, “decide at 


mand you ?” 

She went and seated herself at the 
counter, crying bitterly. 

The hair-dresser was not deceived as 
to the effects of his speculation. Within 
a very short time, an immense crowd had 
assembled before his window, and he had 
scarcely time enough to serve the nume- 
rous customers who poured into the shop 
from curiosity, to see the lovely shop-wo- 
man in sosingular a costume. Donna Mar- 
garita was obliged to suffer silently, their 


once, give me my money, or do as I com- : 
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equivoques, which were a hundred times 
more insupportable. 

As to her worthy master, he laughed, 
he rubbed his hands, and chattered away 
to all his customers, and what delighted 
him above all, he filled his shop till. : 

At midnight, the victim of this de- 
grading speculation, was allowed to return 


home and weep at liberty in the arms of ; 


her mother, who smiled upon her, without 
at all comprehending the motive of her 
grief. 

The following day, a much more nume- 
rous crowd besieged the door of the hair- 
dresser. They laughed, and pointed first 
at the sign over the door, and then at the 
shopwoman. 

Presently, loud hootings succeeded to 


the shouts of laughter, the mob then be- 
gan to throw stones at the shop window, 
and if the police had not interfered, the 
hair-dresser and Donna Margarita would 
have fallen victims to the indignation of 
the populace. The only means of quieting 
the tumult, was to shut the shop. 

This uproar was occasioned by the hair- 
dresser’s having thought proper, during 
the night, to fix asign-board over his door, 
on which was inscribed} “ Lion’s grease 
for making the hair grow. The public 
may be convinced of the wonderful effects 
of this pomatum, by looking at the shop- 
woman of Mr. Bergami, hair-dresser to 
several foreign sovereigns.” 

The sign-board was removed from over 
the door, but Mr. Bergami had it nailed 
up behind the counter, immediately over 
the place where Donna Margarita usually 
sat. 

During a whole month was she obliged 
to endure this ignominy, and the offensive 
ribaldry to which such a position exposed 
her. 

She thought that she had drained the 
cup of humiliation to the last dregs, but 
another and a severer trial still awaited 
her. One morning, the young merchant 
of Barcelona, to whom she had been be- 
trothed before the misfortunes occurred 
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which father, entesed } 
the shop. She fell senseless at his feet.» 
When she recovered from her fainting fit — 
he had disappeared. ; 

But in the evening she found him at | 
her mother’s house. “ Donna Margarita,” . 
said he to her, “our families in happier . 
times betrothed us, will you now fulfill 
their intentions? I come to solicit your 
hand.” 

She looked at him with an expression 
of joy, mingled with surprise and doubt. 
She did not dare to believe what she had 
heard. 

“For your mother’s sake you have, 
without murmuring, submitted to the most 
cruel humiliations—this I well know. So 
pious a daughter cannot fail to make a | 
tender and devoted wife. On my knees » 
l entreat that you will be mine.” 

She held out her hand to him, which he ° 
covered with his kisses. 


CHAPTER. I. 

Four years had elapsed since the oc- 
currence of the events above related, when 
Don Antonio della Ribeira, commanding 
the Spanish sloop of war La Teresa, then 
on his passage to Rio de Janeiro, descried | 
a ship at some distance to windward of 
him. Her maneuvers were of a most | 
singular character. She was running be- 
fore the wind with a light breeze, and ap- 
peared to be making directly for the Tere- 
sa, but her sails and rigging were in so un- 
seamanlike a trim, that she every now and 
then lufled up, came to the wind, and then 
bore away again. Being about one hund- 
red leagues to the westward of the coast of 
Africa, Ribeira conceived for a few mi- 
nutes, that she might be a pirate, and that 
her bad sailing, was a mere pretext to in- 
duce him to allow her to approach his 
ship. He accordingly beat to quarters, 
his decks were cleared, and he prepared 
for action. But in a few minutes, he as- 
certained on nearing her, that she was a 
merchant vessel ; not a soul was to be seen 
upon her deck. He took his speaking 
trumpet and hailed her several times, but 
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no answer was given. “The two vessels 
were then within pistol shot. 

Captain Ribeira was completely puzzled, 
the strange ship did not appear to have 
sustained any serious damage, all her 
spars and yards were uninjured. How 
could it have happened, that a vessel 
should be thus abandoned in the open seas, 
without a soul on board to navigate her? 
He ordered a boat to be lowered, and 
anxious to solve so singular a problem, 
jumped into it himself, and ordered the 
boats crew to pull to the strange ship. 

He had hardly placed his foot upon her 
deck, before he uttered an_ irresistable 
shriek of terror. It was covered with 
whitened bones and horrid skeletons, The 
sailors who accompanied him on board, in- 


. sisted that it was the Flying Dutchman, a 
: phantom ship, so celebrated in the super- 


stitious legends of the sea. They entreated 
him to return on board his own vessel, but 
he rushed along the deck towards the 
cabin, without meeting a living creature. 
He then went below—there were several 
skeletons lying about the cabin. He open- 
ed a desk, which had been secured by 
cleats on the corner of a locker, and there 
’ found papers, from which he ascertained 
that the name of the vessel was La Mar- 
garita, and that she had left Lisbon more 
than a year before, bound for Mexico. 
While he was occupied in looking over 
these papers, he all at once heard a plain- 
tive voice chanting the De Profondis. He 
at first thought it might be one of his own 
sailors singing it in mockery, but his disci- 
pline was too rigid to allow his men to 
joke with him, and they had besides 
evinced so great a horror, on first boarding 
the ship, that it was not likely any of them 
would venture to be facetious. The voice 
approached nearer and nearer; it was 
sweet, melodious, but mournful, and utter- 
ed with agonizing emphasis, the terrible 
words of that melancholy psalm. He lis- 
tened with fearful attention. In a few mo- 
ments, a phantom-like woman entered the 
cabin; she was.pale, dressed in faded 
white, her long hair streaming over her 
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shoulders. There was something in her 


. look which horrified Ribeira. This strange 
_ apparition, did not appear to notice that he 
| was present ; she seated herself upon one 
_ of the lockers, passed her hands over her 


forehead, for a moment ceased her melan- 
choly chant, and then faintly murmured 
in Portuguese :—* The nights are long, the 
days are endless !” 

She then began to weep, and sang 

“ De profondis clamavi ad te.” 

Captain Ribeira approached her, and ad- 
dressing her in the language she had used, 
said, “‘ what fatal misfortune, has left you 
alone on board this vessel 7” 

“ Hush! hush!” she said, “‘ the dead 
do not speak; they are all silent! The 
sea alone may mingle its sad voice with 
the chant of De Profondis !” 

“ What is your name ?” asked Ribeira. 

“ Death! death! he is dead, they are 
Death ! death !” 

“‘ Shall I not lead you from this dread- 


- ful scene, and take you back to Europe ?” 


“ Dies ire, Dies illa,” she exclaimed. 


“ Hush! hush! they sleep, they sleep !” 


It was too evident that the reason of 
the unfortunate woman had given way 
under the affliction of the horrible scenes, 
of which she had been a witness. Ribeira 
made a sign to her to follow him—she 
shook her head. He endeavored to take 
her hand, she pushed him away ; at 
length he caught her in his arms, and car- 
ried her on to the deck. When the sail- 
ors first saw her, they weve so alarmed 
that they ran in terror to their boat, her 
appearance was so unearthly. 

He gave the poor maniac in charge toa 
midshipman who had accompanied him, 
and then went down again into the cabin. 
He then took a casket, full of gold, and se- 
veral important papers, and returned with 
them to the deck. The poor woman re- 
sisted his attempts to remove her from the 
ship, but Ribeira ordered two of the 
sailors to take her into the boat, and they 
shoved off for the corvette. 

Immediately on their getting on board, 
the crew crowded round them, curious to 


| 
| 


learn the particulars of their expedition, 
and to inquire the history of the mad wo- 
man they had brought with them. Ribeira 
had conducted her into his private ca- 
bin, and had given orders that it should 
be arranged for her sole use—he returned 
on deck and found the sailors talking over 
these strange occurrences. They were 
arguing upon the causes which could have 
occasioned the destruction of the entire 
crew of the vessel they had seen. Some 
said it must have been from a naval com- 
bat, but there were no traces about the 
ship which could lead to such a conclu- 
sion—there were no shot-holes, no rig- 
ging cut away! Others argued there must 
be something supernatural in it. 

At last one sailor uttered the words— 
‘the plague,’—they all instantly adopted 
the suggestion—there was no further dif- 
ference of opinion. 

“ And the woman whom the captain 
has brought on board,” cried out several 
voices, “that woman has brought the 
plague on board our ship. We must in- 
stantly get rid of her—we must throw her 
into the sea.” 

“Throw her over board—throw her 
overboard,” howled out the whole ship’s 
company, running towards the cabin be- 
fore Ribeira had time to prevent them. 
He rushed down to the powder magazine 
and cocked one of his pistols. 

‘¢ Stay, ye inhuman monsters, stay,” he 
exclaimed, “I swear by our holy Crea- 
tor, that if you commit so cowardly a 
crime—if you attempt the life of that 
woman, I will fire into the magazine and 
blow up the ship, which you will have dis- 
honored by your cruelty.” 

The sailors had caught hold of her with 
grappling irons, for they did not dare to 
touch her with their hands. They knew 
their captain too well to think he would 
not execute his threat—they released their 
prey. He called one of the officers, and 
ordered him to take his post, pistol in 
hand, by the powder room, and then has- 
tened to assist the unfortunate woman, 
who had fainted. He carried her into his 
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_ cabin, and there, with the aid of the ship’s 
_ surgeon, he succeeded, with much difli- 


culty, in restoring enimnation. To his great 


surprise and joy, when she recovered from | 


her fainting-fit, her reason had returned. 

“« Where am I?” enquired she, looking 
around her with astonishment. “ Oh! 
what a fearful dream I have had! Oh, my 
God! hast thou at last taken pity upon 
me 

“ All your misfortunes are now ended, 
madam,” said Ribeira, ‘“ God in his great 
goodness has deigned to put a term to the 
cruel trials to which you have been ex- 
posed.”? 

“ Then it is true,” replied she, weeping 
bitterly. “ No, it has not been a dream. 
Alonzo! My mother! my child! they 
are all dead! Oh, that it had pleased God 
to take me to himself with them.” 

Ribeira for some minutes feared that 


_ her reason was again about to leave her; 
_ but the violent shock which terror had 


occasioned, from the threats and brutal 


, violence of the sailors, had produced a 


| salutary revolution in her mind. All that 
was requisite to complete her cure was 
care and tranquillity. 

The ship had a successful voyage. Up- 
on her arrival in the Brazils, Donna Mar- 
garita, for our readers will already have 
surmised that it was she whom Ribeira 
found on board the fated vessel, determined 
upon returning to Europe with him. The 
sailors, who would so cruelly have con- 
signed her to a watery grave, won by her 


gentle manners, took the liveliest interest 
' in her fortunes, and there was not one on 


board who would not willingly have sacri- 
' ficed his life to serve her. 

When the Teresa returned to Cadiz, 
Donna Margarita’s health was perfectly 
re-established. Ribeira delivered to her 
the casket which he had found on board 
_ the Margarita; on receiving it, she burst 
"into tears, exclaiming—* This casket be- 
longed to my husband! poor Alonzo! 
what a cruel fate was thine !*’ 

She then told Ribeira her whole his- 
tory, as detailed in our first chapter, 


~ 


wife when I was poor, reduced by abject | 
misery to undergo the most cruel humi- ; 


liation. He gave me his name—made me 


rich and happy—and to my mother be- . 


came the most affectionate and respectful 
of sons. Judge then of the love and ve- 
neration which I felt for him.” 

She then went on to say, that they had 
lived in perfect happiness for two years. 


She had become the mother of a lovely 


daughter—her own mother had recovered 
her health and reason—Don Alonzo had 
succeeded to a large fortune, left him by a 
near relative, who had lived in Mexico. 
It was necessary he should proceed to that 
country to settle his affairs. He bought 
a vessel which he named the Margarita, 
on board which they all embarked. On 
the day the ship sailed, one of the crew 
was suddenly missed ; it was thought he 
had accidentally fallen into the sea. Three 
days afterwards his body was found in the 
hold of the ship, and was committed to 
the waves. In a short time the plague 
broke out on board; the sailor who had 
died had lately returned from Smyrna 
One by one the crew fell victims to the 
contagion, and every one on board, except- 
ing herself and child had perished. She 
was attacked by it after the death of 
Alonzo and her mother, and while under 
its appalling influence, she heard her child 
crying for her, but could not move to its 
assistance. She supposed that she then 
became deprived of reason, for she re® 
collected nothing that happened from that 
time, until she found herself so unex- 
pectedly on board the Teresa. 

Captain Ribeira accompanied her to 
Barcelona, where her husband’s family 
lived. She found that the executor of 
Don Alonzo’s Mexican relation had re- 
mitted large sums of money, which he 
had recovered, to a banker in Paris, and 
that it was necessary she should proceed 
there, and prove her claim to them, Don 
Alonzo having executed a will before 
leaving Spain, by which he bequeathed 
to her his whole property. 
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In Paris the society of the lovely and | | pean and artists of the age. Her be- 
wealthy widow was sought by all, and nevolence is unbounded ; and Donna Mar- 
in about twelve months after her avival | _ garita, the former shop-woman of the 
there, she married the Marquis de Villa- | Madrid hair-dresser, is now beloved by all 
vicencio. Her house is now the resort of | that is good, and great, and virtuous, as 
the most distinguished senators, statesmen, , the Marchioness de Villavicencio. 


THE LILY’S WHISPER. : 
' BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. Ps 
| ** Bow down thy head,—thou born of clay, Then clearer seem’d the Lily’s tone, ‘ei 
{ Bow down thy head to me,”— My listening ear to meet, Bas | 
A whispering Lily seem’d to say, }  ** Think not for sympathy alone, +, 
As sank the footsteps of the day Thus unto thee I breathe my moan, i 
/ Upon the grassy lea. Though sympathy is sweet. ch 
Its dewy lips to mine I prest, No. Be my loss thy lesson made, | 
And drank its murmur’d sigh,— $ We love your fragile race, y 
A large, round tear lay in its breast, ' Whose lot it is like us to fade, 4 
** Tlast thou a woe to be confest, ' Like us to see in darkness laid 
: Thou favorite of the sky ? ; Your blossoms’ wither’d grace. Ie 
wr 3 
* Two buds beside my heart awoke, Yet let the Will Supreme be blest, 


More pure than opening day— ; And with a spirit meek, 
But lo! a hand, with sudden stroke, ' Shut close the tear-drop in your breast, 
Those darlings from my bosom broke, And wear, as badge of Heaven’s sweet rest, 
And bore them hence away.” $ Its smile upon your cheek.” 
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For those beloved were lowly laid 
Beneath the ice-cold chilling tomb ; 
; And sorrows darkest tinted shade 
For worlds—if thou could’st e’er return. » O’erwhelm’d my soul with deepen’d gloom : 
But no, thou art for ever gone— ’ But years embalm within my heart 
. Swept off by time’s all changing fate ; : The tender thoughts of those now blest, 
; 
3 


Farewetr to thee, past year of pain, 
Thy closing hours I cannot mourn ; 


1 would not live thee o’er again 
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Alas! thou did’st not fade alone Whose memory never can depart 
As feel those hearts left desolate. *Till that heart’s throb is hush’d to rest. 


Yet there are some whose smiling hours 
Float lightly o’er the living stream, 
Whose brows are wreath’d with those gay flowers 
That spring from hope’s enchanting dream. 
But what is life’s most splendid ray ? 
*Tis but an evanescent light; 
Just like a meteor’s brilliant play 
Upon the cold dark face of night. 


How oft that bitter word farewell 
On the heart’s tend’rest chord strikes deep, 
And vibrates, like the passing knell, 
Of joy sunk to eterual sleep. 
But thou hast been no soothing friend, 
That I should sigh, or shed a tear 
When nature hails thy timely end, 
Too well remembered—joyless year. 


But, oh! perhaps the opening year 
May days of brighter lustre shed , 
They cannot be more dark and drear 
Than those of late passed o’er my head ; 
Such trials come from realms above, 
To wean us from this world of tears . 
But he who chides with tender love 
Alone can cheer our future years. 
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CHRISTMAS 


AT SOLOMON BRIGGS’, 


BY SEBA SMITH. 


“ Next Thursday is Christmas,” said 
Mrs. Briggs, as she came bustling out of 
the kitchen into the long dining-room, and 
took her seat at the breakfast table, where 
her husband, Mr. Solomon Briggs, and 
all the children, being ten in number, were 
seated before her. If Mrs. Briggs was 
the last at the table, the circumstance must 
not be set down as an index to her cha- 
racter, for she was a restless, stirring body, 
and was never the last any where, with- 
out good cause. From childhood she had 
been taught to believe that the old adage, 
“the eye of the master does more work 
than both his hands,” applied equally well 
to the mistress. Accordingly she was in 
all parts of the house at once, not only 
working with her own hands, but oversee- 
ing every thing that was done by others. 
Indeed, now that we have said thus much 
in favor of Mrs. Briggs, a due regard to 
impartial justice requires us to add, that 
Mr. Briggs himself, though a very quiet 
sort of a man, and not of so restless and 


mercurial a temperament as his wife, could | 
hardly be said to be less industrious. His | 


guiding motto through life had been— 


** He that by the plough would thrive, 
Himself must éither hold or drive.” 


' And most literally had he been governed 


by the precept. He was, in short, an in- 
dustrious, thriving New England farmer. 
His exact location it is not our purpose 
here to disclose. We give our fair read- 
ers, and unfair, if we have any, the whole 
range of New England, from the shore of 
Connecticut to the Green Mountains, and 
from Mount Hope to Moosehead Lake, to 
trace him out. But we shall not point to 
the spot, lest Mr. Solomon Briggs, seeing 
his own likeness brought home to his own 
door, might think us impertinent for med- 
dling with family affairs. 

To go back to our starting point—Mrs. 
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Briggs, who had stopped in the kitchen | 


till the last moment, in order to see the 
last dish properly prepared for breakfast, 
came herself at last to the table. 


“Next Thursday is Christmas,” said | 


> 


she, “and here it is Monday now, and © 


nothing done yet to prepare for it. 


ldo 


wish we could ever have things in any 


sort of season.” 


At the mention of Christmas the chil- — 
drens’ eyes all brightened, from James the | 
eldest, who was twenty-one, down to little — 
Mary, who was but two years old, and | 
who, of course, knew nothing about Christ- | 


mas, but looked smiling and bright be- 
cause all the rest did. 


Mr. Briggs, however, who considered _ 


the last remark as having a little bear- 

ing upon himself, replied—“ That he | 
should think three days was time enough | 
to get a Christmas dinner or a Christmas _ 


supper good enough for any common sort — 
of folks,” 

“It would be time enough to get it,” — 
said Mrs. Briggs, “ if we had any thing to 
get it with; but we haven’t a mite of — 
flour in the house, nor no meat for the | 
mince pies, and there aint no poultry kill- , 
ed yet, neither !” 

“« Well, well, mother,” said Mr. Briggs, | 
very moderately, and with a half smile, . 
“ just be patient a little, and you shall — 


have as much Christmas as you want. — 


There’s a bushel of as good wheat as ever 
was ground, I put into a bag on Saturday ; 
James can take a horse and carry it to 
mill this morning, and in two hours you 
may have a bushel of good flour. You’ve 
got butter enough, and lard enough in the 
house, and if you want any plums or 
raisins, or any such sort of things, James 
may call at Haskall’s store, as he comes 
home from mill, and get what you want. 
Then Mr. Butterfield is going to kill a 
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beef critter this morning, and I’m going to 
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of Christmas were in excellent 


have a quarter of it, so that before noon — 


make your mince pies of, and if that aint — 
enough, I’ll send to Mr. Butterfield’s for _ 
_ zenof chickens were made into an enor- 
_ mous chicken pie, and baked in a milk 
pan. 

that give a good mess of milk ; and you’ve | 
_ of the reader, why such a profusion of 
| food should be cooked up at once for a 


another quarter. And then there is five 
heaving cart loads of large yellow pun- 
kins in the barn, and there is fine cows 


got spices and ginger, and molasses, and 
sugar enough in the house, so I dont see 
as there need be any difficulty but what 


we might have punkin pies enough for | 
: numbers, for it did not count over sixteen, 


all hands. And as for the poultry, itll 


be time enough to kill that to-morrow | 


morning 3 


o? 


of chickens. 


and if two turkies aint enough, | 
[ll kill four, besides a bushel basket full 
So now go on with your 
birds’-egging, and make your Chrismas as | 


fast as you please, and as much of it.” | 


the neighborhood. The truth was, Mr. 


When this speech was ended, the chil- 


dren clapped their hands and laughed, and | 
said, “ never fear father, he always brings | 
_ tient industry and economical habits. Se- 
veral of his children were now nearly 
-menand women grown, full of life and 


things out right at last.” 
From that hour forth, for three days, 
there was unusual hurry and _ bustle 


throughout the house of Solomon Briggs, | 
and in the kitchen particularly there was | 


constant and great commotion. 


The oven © 


was hot from morning till night, and al- | 
_ From these premises, a gathering of seve- 
baking of pound cake, and plum cake, | 


most from night till morning. There was 


and spunge cake, and sweet cake, and 
ginger cake, and Christmas cake, and New 
Year’s cake, and all sorts of cake that 


there were ovens full of mince pies, and 
apple pies, and custard pies, and all sorts 


of pies. The greatest display of pies, how- | 
ever, was of the pumpkin tribe. There — 


with the rest of the preparations. Be- 


you can have a hundred weight of beef to | sides afine surloin of beet, two fat turkies 


were roasted, two geese, and a half a do- 
zen chickens. And then another half do- 


A query may arise, perhaps, in the mind 


single family, and that family too not un- 
reasonably large, though respectable in 


including domestics, hired help and all.— 
This is a very natural error for the reader 
to fall into, but it is an error nevertheless. 
This array of food was not prepared for a 
single family ; but for a numerous compa- 
ny, to be made up from many families in 


Briggs was well to doin the world, a cir- 
cumstance owing to his long course of pa- 


fond of fun, as most young folks are. Mrs. 
Briggs also was very fond of society, and 
a little vain of her smart family of chil- 
dren, as well as of her good cooking.— 


ral of the neighbors at Mr. Brigg’s house, 
to eat a Christmas dinner, and a still 
larger company of young folks towards 


_ night, to spend a Christmas evening, would 
could be found in the cook book. Then 


were “ punkin pies” baked on large plat- 
_ and above board, and could be seen and 


ters for Christmas dinner, and others on 
large plates for breakfast and supper a 
month afterwards; and others still, in 
saucers, foreach of the small children. In 
the next place, there was a pair of plum 
puddings, baked in the largest sized earth- 
en pots, and Indian puddings and custard 
puddings to match. And then the roast- 
ings that were shown up on the morning 


. 


not be a very unnatural consequence.— 
Such was the consequence, as we shall 
presently see. 

We shall not stop to give a particular 
account of the dinner, as that was a trans- 
action performed in the day time, openly 


understood by every body; but the even- 
ing company, and the supper, and the fro- 
lic, as they were hid from the world by 
the darkness of night, need more eluci- 
dation. We must not dismiss the dinner, 
however, without remarking that it ful- 
filled every expectation, and gave entire 
satisfaction to all parties. A table of ex- 
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tra length was spread in the long din- 
ing hall, which was graced by a goodly 
circle of elderly people, besides many of 
the middle-aged and the young. And 
when we state that the loin of beef was 
reduced to a skeleton ; that two turkies, 
one goose, and five chickens, vanished in 
the twinkling of a case-knife; that the 
large milk pan containing the chicken-pie, 
was explored and cleared to the very bot- 
tom ; and that three or four large puddings 
and a couple of acres of “ punkin pie” 
were among the things lost in the desert, 
we think it has been sufficiently shown 
that due respect -was paid to Mrs. Briggs’ 
dinner, and that her culinary skill should 
not be called in question. 

“ Now, James, who’s coming here to- 
night ?” said Eustace, the eldest daugh- 
ter, a bright, blue-eyed girl of eighteen. 
“ Who have you asked? Jest name ’em 
over, will you ?” 

“Oh, I cant name ’em over,” said 


James; “ jest wait an hour or two and | 


you'll see for yourself. I’ve asked pretty 
much all the young folks within a mile; 
as much as twenty of ’em I guess.” 

“ Well, have you asked Betsy Harlow ?” 
said Susan. 

“¢ Yes, and Ivory too, if that’s what you 
want to know,” said James. 

“ Nobody said any thing about Ivory,” 
said Susan, as the colorcame to her cheek, 
and she turned to go out of the room. 

“ Here, Suky, come back here” said 
James, “ I’ve got something to tell 
you.” 

“ What is it ?” said Susan, turning round 
-at the door, and waiting. 

‘* They say Ivory is waiting on Harriet 
Gibbs ; what do you think of that 7” said 
James. 

dont believe a word of said 
Susan, coloring still more deeply. 

“Well, Harriet will be here this even- 
ing,” said James ‘“ and then may be you 
can judge for yourself.” 

“ Is her brother coming with her ?” said 
Susan. 

“ George is coming,” said James, “ but 
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whether she will come with him, or with 
Ivory Harlow remains to be seen.” 

That Christmas was rather a cold day, 
and as night approached, it grew still 
colder. 

“ Pile on more wood,” said Mr. Briggs, 
“get your rooms warm, so there shant he 
no shiverin’ or huddling about the fire this 
evening.” 

The boys never were more ready to 
start promptly at their father’s bidding than 
they were on this occasion. The large 
fire place in the long dining room was soon 
piled full of round sticks of heavy wood 
almost up to the mantle; and the fires in 
the “fore-room” and in the end-room 
were renewed with equal bounty. By 
early candle-light, the company began to 
drop in one after another, and by twos and 
threes in pretty frequent succession. There 
were stout boys in round jackets, and 
stouter boys in long-tailed coats, and rosy 
cheeked girls in shawls, and blankets, and 
cloaks, and mufls, and tippets Some of 
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the middle-aged and elderly people, who | 


had remained to pass the evening, sat in 
the “fore-room” with Mr. and Mrs. 
Briggs, while the young folks were hud- 
dled into the end-room, till the supper 


table should be spread in the long dining | 


hall. 


windows were crowded with heads look- 
ing out to see who had come with him. 
Ivory lived about a mile and a half distant 
and was the only one who came with a 
sleigh that evening, as most of the others 
lived considerably nearer. 

“« Why, there’s four of ’em, as true as I 


_ live,” said Susan, as they crossed the 


stream of candle light, that poured from 
the windows and spread across the door 
yard. One of the younger boys had al- 
ready opened the door, and in a moment 
more the new comers were ushered into 
the room, viz. : Ivory Harlow and his sis- 
ter Betsy, and Harriet Gibbs, and a 
strange gentleman, whom Ivory introduced 


“ There’s Ivory Harlow’s bells,” said 
James, as a sleigh came with a merry | 
gingle up to the door; and instantly the | 
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to the company as Mr. Stephen Long, the 
gentleman who was engaged to keep the 
district school that winter. And then he 
turned and whispered to James, and told 
him that the master had arrived at their 


house that afternoon, as he was to begin | 


the school the next day, so he thought he 
would bring him with him. 

“ That’s jest right,” said James, “ I’m 
glad you did ;” though at the same time 
his heart belied his words, for he felt 
afraid it would spoil half the fun of the 
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evening. The boys and girls all at once © 


put on long and sober faces, and sat and 
stood round the room as quiet as though 
they had been at a funeral. Presently 
Susan whispered to James and told him 
he ought to take the master into the 
“ fore-room,”’ and introduce him to father 
and mother and the rest of the folks. 
“ And I’dleave him there, if I was you,” 
she added in a very suppressed whisper, 
lest she should be overheard. - 

James at once followed the suggestion 
of Susan, and took Mr. Stephen Long into 
the other room and introduced him to Mr. 
and Mrs. Briggs and the rest of the com- 
pany, and a chair was of course set for 
Mr. Long, and he of course sat down in it 
and began to talk about the weather and 
other subjects of like interest, while James 
retreated back to the end-room. The mo- 
ment the master had left the room the 
boys and girls all began to breathe more 
freely, and to bustle about, and talk 
and laugh as merry as crickets. Not 
a few regrets were thrown out from one 
and another, that the school master had 
been brought there to spend the evening, 
and some of them thought “ Ive Harlow 
ought to a-known better, for he might 
know it would spoil half their play.”” But 
it seems they had not rightly estimated 
Mr. Stephen Long’s social and youthful 
qualities, who, although two or three and 
twenty years old, was almost as much of 
a boy as any in the room. He had not 
been gone more than fifteen minutes before 
he came posting back into the room with 
the young folks again, much to the dis- 


may of the whole company. A cloud im- 
mediately settled upon their faces; all 
were whist as mice, and sober as deacons, 
till Mr. Stephen Long came across the 
room with an exceedingly droll expression 
of merriment upon his face, and gave 
James a hearty slap on the back, saying 
at the same time : 

“Well, now, what’s the order of the 
day here to-night? Dance, or forfeits, 
or blind man’s buff? or what is it? I’m 


. for improving the time.” 


At once the whole company burst out 
into a loud laugh, and several of the ju- 
nior boys, feeling such a burden suddenly 
removed from them, fell to pounding each 
other’s shoulders, probably to prevent 
them in their lightness from flying off the 
handle. 

“ | guess we’ll have something or other 
a going bime by,” said James; ‘ what- 
ever the company likes best ; but I guess 
we’ll have supper first, for that’s about 
ready.” 

The words were but just uttered when 
the call for supper was given, and the 
fore-room and the end-room poured out 
their respective companies into the long 
dining hall. It was soon perceived, that, 
long as the table was, they could not all 
be seated at once, and there began to be 
some canvassing to determine who should 
wait. The elderly people must of course 
sit down, and the school master must of 
course sit at the first table, and then it 
was decided that the youngest of the 
young folks should sit down too, because 
the oldest of the young folks chose to 
wait and set by themselves. To this last 
arrangement there was one exception ; 
for Miss Harriet Gibbs, when she saw the 
schoolmaster seated on one side of the 
table, had somehow or other, inadvertently 
of course, taken a seat on the other side 
directly opposite to him. And when, as 
the young folks were retiring from the 
room, Ivory Harlow looked at her and saw 
she had concluded to remain, Susan 
thought she saw considerable color come 
into Ivory’s face. 
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had eaten up two rows of pies clear round 
the board, including mince, apple and 
custard, and “ punkin pies” of the largest 
class, together with a reasonable portion 
of various kinds of cake and sweetmeats, 
and had given place to the second com- 
pany at the table, who had gone through 
similar operations to a similar extent, the 
great dining hall was speedily cleared of 
dishes, and chairs, and tables, and all such 
sorts of trumpery, that there might be 
nothing to pet the real business of the 
evening. 


the fore-room, where a brisk fire was 
blazing so warmly that they could sit back 
comfortably clear to the walls; and 
around the hearth was a goodly array of 
mugs and pitchers of cider, and bowls 
heaped with mellow apples, red and yel- 
low and green. 


* Now then, what shall we have to deem them ?” 


begin with ?” said James. 

‘« Blind man’s buff,” said George Gibbs. 

“ Suppose we have a quiet dance to be- 
gin with,” said Susan. 

“Oh, I'd rather have something that 
has more life in it,’’ said Harriet Gibbs ; 
“ lets have ‘ hunt the slipper’ or ‘ forfeits,’ 
I dont care which.” 

“ Oh, get away with them small pota- 
toes,” said Bill Dingley ; “lets go right 
into blind man’s buff at once, that’s the 
stuff for Christmas.” 

“ You know we must please the ladies, 
Bill,” said James Briggs, “ I guess we’ll 
have a short game of forfeits first, as Miss 
Gibbs proposed it.” 

“ Well, agreed,” said all hands. 

Accordingly the company arranged 
themselves in a circle round the large hall, 
holding the palms of their hands together, 
and James took a piece of money between 
his hands and passed round to each one 
of the company, and made the motion to 
drop the money into the hands of each. 

“ Button, button, who’s got the but- 
ton ?”? said James to the head one, when 
he had been round the circle. 
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When the first ‘company at the table 


_ in like manner, he called out, 


“ Harriet Gibbs,” w was the reply. 

“ Button, button, who’s got the but- 
ton ?” said James to the next. 

“ Betsy Harlow,” answered the next. 


At last, when James had been clear | 


round the circle and questioned each one 


that’s got it, rise.” At once up hopped 
Sam Nelson, a sly little red-headed fel- 
low about a dozen years old, whom no 
one suspected of having it, and of course 
no one had guessed him. Every one of 
the company therefore had to pay a for- 


feit. 
The elderly people were again seated in 
further,” said Ivory Harlow. 


“«] move we redeem, before we go any 


The motion was seconded all round, 
and the forfeits were accordingly collected, 
and James selecting a couple held them 


over Harriet Gibbs’ head. 
“Whose two pawns are these,” said 
_ he, “ and what shall he and she do to re- 


“ The lady shall kiss the schoolmaster,” 


- said Harriet, “ and the gentleman shall go 
_ into the fore-room and kiss Mrs. Briggs.” 


; 


“ Miss Harriet Gibbs and Mr. Ivory 
Harlow go and do it,” said James. 

“Oh, la me! I shant do no sich thing,” 
said Harriet with a half scream. 


“ Then you dont have your ring again,” 


said James. 
“ Well, then, I suppose I must do it, or 


“them 


I shall be setting a bad example to the | 


rest,”’ said Harriet. And away she run 
across the room to Mr. Stephen Long, 
and at once gave the whole company au- 
dible evidence that she had fairly redeem- 
ed her ring. 

Ivory Harlow walked leisurely into the 
fore-room. What he did there the young 
people could not certainly say, but from 
the hearty laugh that came from the 
elderly people there assembled, they in- 


James then selected two more of the 
forfeits, and held them over Bill Dingley’s 


head. 
‘Whose two pawns are these, and 


' ferred that he did something, and on his . 
return James gave him up his pawn. 
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what shall he and she do to redeem paey 
said James. 

“They shall kiss each other through a 
chair back,” said Ben. 

“ Miss Susan Briggs and Mr. Stephen 
Long have got to do it,” said James. 


took a chair and approached Miss Susan 
Briggs. But Miss Susan, when she saw 
the schoolmaster coming towards her, 
holding a chair up to his face, and his lips 
poked through the back of it, colored up 
to the eyes and turned away. 

“ Do it, doit!” cried half the company, 
“or you shant have your handkerchief.” 
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an earnestness that showed he did not 
mean to be baffled. When Miss Susan 
found herself cornered, and could retreat 
no further, she kissed her hand and tossed 
it at the chair. 

“That wont do,” cried half a dozen 
voices. 

“] had to redeem mine,” said Harriet 
Gibbs, “and it’s no more than fair that 
she should redeem her’s.”’ 


you are a mind to,” said Susan, pushing 


the chair from her with her hand. 

- When Mr. Stephen Long found he could 
not redeem his pawn through the chair, 
he declared he would redeem it without 
' the chair. So setting the chair down, he 
commenced a fresh attack upon Miss Su- | 
san, who held both hands tightly over her 
face. After some violence, however, the 


triumph, but whether the victory had 
been achieved upon cheek or hand, always | 
remained matter of doubt. 

In redeeming the rest of the pawns, the | 
penalties were as various as the charac- 
ters of the several persons who stood as 
judges. One had to measure half a dozen | 
yards of love ribbon. One had to hop 
across the room on one foot backwards. 
Another had to kneel to the prettiest, bow 
to the wittiest, and kiss the one he loved | 
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Mr. Stephen Long seemed bent upon | 
redeeming his pawn at any rate, and he | 
followed Miss Susan with the chair with | 
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| best. But when Bill Dingley stond es as 
| judge, he declared he was’nt in tavor of 
any half-way punishments, and he accord- 
ingly adjudged the delinquents to kiss 


every lady and gentleman in the room ; 


Whereupon Mr. Stephen Long readily the gentlemen to kiss the ladies, which 
' penalties the aforesaid delinquents per- 


_ formed according to the best of their abi- 


lities. 
When the game of pawns was over, the 
general vote seemed to be in favor of 


‘ blind man’s buff. James had to blind first, 


and he whirled about the room, and Row 
from side to side and corner to corner, 
with as much ease and boldness as though 
he had nothing over his eyes ; and he kept 
the company continually flying from one 


that is, the lady to kiss the gentlemen, and 


end of the hall to the other, like a flock 


_ of frightened pigeons. 


He, however, kill- 


ed them off pretty fast, by catching one 
after another, and sending them into the 


' room. While they were running for their 


lives, this way and that, Ivory Harlow 
couldn’t help noticing that, somehow or 


other, Harriet Gibbs most always blunder- 


“ Well, you may redeem mine too, if | 


' could not stand it any longer. 
_ off her shoe, and in she went right amongst 
them, and joined in the game; and she 
/ran about lighter and quicker than any 


ed into the same corner where the school- 


/ master was; and sometimes she would 


run right against him before she saw him ; 
and then sometimes she would almost fall 
down, and the schoolmaster would have 
to catch hold of her to keep her from fall- 
ing. More than once that evening Ivory 
wished he had not brought her, and more 


than twicé he wished Susan Briggs might 


forget that he did bring her. 
The brisk running and bustle at blind- 


_ man’s-buff drew the elderly people to the 
company heard the appropriate signal of | 
and looked on. 


door of the fore-room, where they stood 
When James had caught 
about half the company, Mrs. Briggs 
She slipped 


girl there. So much upon the alert was 
she, and moved about with such noiseless 
and nimble footsteps, that she was in fact 
the very last to be taken. And when at 


last she was cornered and caught, James 
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was a a little puzzled to kaa? whe it was, 
for he felt almost sure he had caught all 
the large girls. But when he put his hand 
upon her head, and face, and neck, and 
shoulders, he exclaimed— 


“« Well done, mother ; this is you. Now | 


you shall blind.” 

“Oh, no, I can’t do that, James,” said 
Mrs. Briggs, retreating towards the fore- 
room. 

“ Yes, but you must,” said James, 
“you are the last caught.” 

“ Yes, yes, you must, you must,” echo- 
ed the young folks on all sides. 


CHRISTMAS AT SOLOMON BRIGG 8’. 


“ Well,” said Mrs. Briggs at last, “if. 


Mr. Briggs and the rest of ’em will come 
out and ran, [ll blind.”? 

The elderly people stood and looked at 
each other a minute, and at last they haw 


hawed right out, and then half a dozen of | 


them came out upon the floor to join the 
game. 
Mrs. Briggs’ eyes, and the young folks 


commenced running, and the old folks | 
stepped heavy, and the young folks laugh- | 


ed loud, and there was a most decided 
racket. Mrs. Briggs, however, soon 


mouthfuls. 
The handkerchief was put upon — 
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of nice little of 
cake, and placed them on a couple of 
plates, and cut them up into as many 
slices as there were young folks present, 
men and women grown. 

“ Now,” said Mrs. Briggs, “‘ we'll see 
which of you is going to be married first. 
These two cakes have each of ’em a 
Christmas ring in them; and whichever 
gets the slice that has the ring in it will 
be married before the year is out. So all 
the gals over sixteen years old stand up in 
a row on one side, and all the young men 
over eighteen stand up in a row on the 
other side, and I'll pass the cake round.” 

She carried it round to the young men 
first, and each one took a slice and com- | 
menced eating to ascertain who had the ring. 

“ By jings, I haven’t got it.” said Bill 
Dingley, swallowing his cake at three 


wee 


“May be you’ve swallowed it,” said » 


George Gibbs. 
commenced running, and the old folks 


tothe young ladies. 


cleared the coast, for she was as spry as — 


a cat, and caught her prey as fast as that 


useful animal would do when shut up in a 


room with a swarm of mice. 


’ try, for Susan knows which slice ’tis in 


When this run was over, the play went | 
back again exclusively into the hands of © 
the young folks, and after several of them | 


had been blinded, 
Dingley’s turn. 
day’s work. He leaped upon his prey 
like a tiger among sheep. He ran over 
one, and tripped up another, knocked one 
this way and another that, and caught 
three or four in his arms at once. He 
made very quick work of it and caught 
them all off, but when he got through, two 
or three were rubbing the bruises on their 
heads, and one was bleeding at the nose. 
This wound up the blind man’s buff. 
Mrs. Briggs then came out and told 
Susan to get a table out in the middle of 
the room. She then brought forward a 


it came at last to Bill © 
Bill went into it like a © 


Briggs, “‘ please to keep quiet till we find 
out which of the gals has the other.” 


“| put the rings in myself, and nobody 


“ Well, them that’s got it,” said Mrs. | 


She then passed the other cake round 
When she came to 
Susan, Harriet Gibbs, who was standing 
by her side, said: 

“]t’s no use for any of the rest of us to 


and she’ll get it.” 
“ No, that isn’t fair,” said Mrs. Briggs ; 


else knows any thing about it.” 

The young ladies then took their slices, , 
and Mrs. Briggs passed on to Miss Sally 
Dingley, Bill’s sister, who being on the 
wrong side of forty, did not stand in the 
row, and rather declined taking the cake. 
Mrs. Briggs urged her, and told her she 
must take some; when Bill suddenly call- 
ed out : 

“Take hold, Sal, take hold and try 
your luck ; as long as there’s life there’s 
hope.” 

Miss Sally Dingley run across the room 
and boxed Bill’s ears, and then came back 
and said she’d take a piece of cake. 
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COURTSHIP. 


“ For who knows,” said she, “ but 
what I shall get the ring ; and who knows 
but what I shall be married before any of 
you, now 

After the young ladies had eaten their 
cake, Mrs. Briggs called upon them that 
had the rings to step forward into the floor. 
Upon which, Ivory Harlow stepped out 
on one side, and Harriet Gibbs on the 
other. 

“ Ah, that aint fair; that’s cheatin, 
that’s cheatin,” cried out little Sam Nel- 
son. 

“ Why, what do you mean by that, 
Sam ?” said Mrs. Briggs. 

“Cause,” said Sam, “1 see Susan 

when she was eating the cake, take the 
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ring out of her mouth, and slip it into 
Harriet Gibbs’ hand.” 

At this Susan blushed, and Harriet 
looked angry, and the company laughed. 

By this time it was twelve o’clock, and 
the elderly people began to think it was 
time for them to be moving homewards. 
And as soon as they were gone, the young 
folks put on their shawls and cloaks and 
hats, and prepared to follow them. Be- 
fore they went, however, Ivory Harlow 
got a chance to whisper to Susan Briggs, 
and tell her, that he supposed he should 
have to carry Harriet home this time, but 
it was the last time he should ever carry 
her any where, as long as his name was 
Ivory Harlow. 


“MON HABIT.’’ 


FROM THE FRENCH OF DE BERENGER, BY WILLIAM YOUNG, ESQ. 


Be faithful still, my coat, valued tho’ poor— 
We feel together the approach of age, 

Ten years thishand hath brushed thee, and no more 
Could have been done by the Athenian sage. 

If cruel fortune to thy threadbare stuff 
Should new encounters send— 

Like him, philosophize—t will make you tough— 
We must not part, old friend. 


My memory’s good, and I remember well, 

The first time, that I donned thee fresh and young, 
It was my birth day, and our pride to swell, 

My friends, thy welcome, and thy praises sung— 
Of these, thy seedy, creditable air, 

Hath never chilled one heart ; 
To féte us once again, they now prepare— 

Old friend, we must not part. 


Thy hapless state (I can recall it yet) 
A pleasing little incident supplied— 
Feigning one night to fly the fair Lisette, 
I found her soft hand, to detain me tried. 
Two days, I staid by her, for thee old friend, 
So much the struggle tore— 
It took Lisette that time, the hole to mend— 
Old coat, we part no more. 


Have I e’er flooded thee with musk and amber, 
Such as the coxcomb from his clothes exhales? 

Who hath e’er seen thee in an anti-chamber 
A prey to lordlings’ sneers, or valets’ rails ? 

O’er France, that men may empty ribbons wear, 
War’s ravages extend— 

Nature’s sweet flowers thy button-hole may bear— 
We must not part, old friend. 


No longer fear those days of courses vain, 
In which our destiny alike was fixed— 
Those varied days of pleasure and of pain 
When rain and sunshine were together mixed. 
Ere long, for ever must I lay thee low— 
So whispers me my heart, 
Hold on a while, together let us go— 
Old friend, we must not part. 


COURTSHIP. 


The deep look of love from a soul-speaking eye 

The tremulous tone, and the half-smother'd sigh ; 

The thrill of the heart, the o’erpowering rush 

Of feeling, betrayed in the tale-telling blush, 

And fall of the eyelid; the mutual pain 

Ot parting—the rapture of meeting again; 

The pride of defending the well-beloved name, 

cold-blooded sland’rer would darken its 

The evening's walk b the moon’s quiet light 

heavens clear and t are 
right. 


The arms’ gentle pressure, the creeping more 


near, 
To the being of all in creation most dear; 
The doubt—the assurance, the whisper of faith, 
The token, the vow to preserve it till death ; 
The tear, and the smile, and the look of delight, 
And i breathings of love in the silence of 
night; 
The faltering question—obh! sweetly approved ! 
The rapture of loving and bein belewed ! 
If this be called folly, a fig for the rules 
Of the wise, I’m content to be one of the fools! 
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I am now come—said a grave German 
divine to a party of friends after dinner,—I 
am now come to that part of my autobio- 
graphy which I think I promised to re- 
late to you. It is a foolish affair, but it 


continued, relaxing into a good-humored 
smile, to mingle the image of any sensi- 
ble and good girl with that of the lady I 
am going to describe ; but her portrait will 
; appear very well as a contrast to that so 
beautifully exhibited by most of our lovely 
; countrywomen. Though I smile, it was a 


welcome to it. 


' serious matter enough at the time, for it ab- 


, Sorbed twelve long calendar months of my 
existence—valuable time, gentlemen, that 


verend professors as candid as I am about 
| to be, they would hardly make out so good 


a story for themselves, while they per- 
haps have lost a great deal more of their 
- time in the same way—less devoted to the 

study of the “ sublime than of the beau- 
tiful.” 

Julia G. was the daughter of a wealthy 
merchant, of a somewhat eccentric cha- 
racter. He had the misfortune to lose 


~ 


his wife in giving birth to this, an only 
' daughter ; and, ina fit of spleen, he sought 

consolation in pursuits of science, instead 
_ of charity and religion, as he ought doubt- 
, less to have done. He had alsotwo sons ; 
but he troubled himself very little about 

their education, while he left that of their 
younger sister to an artful governess. As 
they grew up, he contented himself with 
settling upon them a handsome sum for 
their annual expenditure, and returned to 
his scientific experiments with redoubled 
zest. 


may serve to edify my young and enter- © 
tain my old friends, and so you are quite © 
I should be unwilling, he . 


JULIA, 


AN EPISODE IN A CLERGYMAN’S HISTORY. 


IMITATED FROM THE GERMAN OF LA FONTAINE. 
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I might have turned toa better account. . pupil of the most artful tutress in female 


Yet I dare venture to say, that were allre- — influence and attractions, she deceived 


On their return from college, these 
young men, finding they had a good deal 
of their own way, and too successfully 
assisted by their sister Julia and her cun- 
ning governess, who entertained an idea | 


| 
| 


of exchanging her office for that of step- 
mother, gradually drew a little world of 
frivolity and dissipation around them.— 
For reasons best known to himself, their 
father never interfered; and their house 
soon became at once a theatre, a ball- 
room, and a faro-bank for the society in 
which they moved. The attractive cen- 
tre of these pleasures was the young and 
fascinating Julia. To all the charms of 
the most exquisite face and figure, she 
added those of a lively genius, and bold 
commanding character. The accomplished 


many a fashionable and libertine character, 
who had at first singled her out only as 
an easy prey. From her earliest child- 
hood she had been too well accustomed to | 
hear the voice of flattery, and heard and } 
read too much of the language of love, to | 


think of exchanging for the latter her real 
influence, and the power she used over her 
own and the other sex. Having thus deter- ' 
mined to sacrifice her sensibility to her | 
vanity, as the pleasantest and safest course, 
she received the flattering idolatry of her 
lovers as an extorted tribute to her charms; 
and made it her glory to inspire the deep- 
est passion, without ever dreaming of 
granting a return: 

And many deem’d her heart was won, 

But sought by numbers, given to none 
Had young Francesca’s hand remain’ 


Still by the Church’s bonds unchwin’d. | 
Siege of Corinth. 


Thus she soon became one of the most 
finished and dangerous kind of coquettes 
in the world; and by degrees her heart 
was effectually hardened to sustain its part. 

7 


| 
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Not a touch of real sympathy ever reach- 
ed her, though she could affect it to ad- 
miration,—seem moved to the soul at the 
language of true passion, and play upon 
the brink of the precipice, always mis- 
tress of herself. 

With clear unruffled brow daring the 
utmost limits of propriety, and beautiful 
at nineteen as an angel, she reigned with 
unquestioned sway in every party where 
she deigned to appear. In the society of 
her brothers and their friends, she dis- 
posed of every one as she pleased, and 
admitted all upon the same terms of un- 
qualified submission. To her, their mo- 
ments of envy, jealousy, and tormented 
love, were those of pride and triumph. 
Her appetite, too, seemed to “ increase by 
what it fed on,” and she grew quite insa- 
tiable in her thirst for flattery and ap- 
plause. Her snares were set with a de- 
gree of cunning and art that deceived even 
the oldest and most experienced eyes ; and 
she could ring the various changes of the 
passions with that skill and certainty 
which only early lessons, united to a na- 
tural genius, and ambition of success can 
teach. She could appear piqued or mild, 
severe or compassionate, bold or timid, 
simple or adroit, romantic and heroic, or 
soft and domestic, just as suited her views. 
Oh yes! she would talk “ divine philoso- 
phy” with her more reasonable and se- 
rious lovers ; affect good-humour with the 
light-hearted and the gay; she was most 
amiable and engaging to rich old dowagers 
and bachelors ; played with infantine folly 
with the young ; and wept such tears with 
the tender and the kind “ as took their 
prisoned souls, and lapt them in Elysium.” 
The finest shades of. character did not es- 
cape her eye; and she required but a short 
time to study the surest mode in which 
every new victim was to be enthralled. 
Her reputation, indeed, suffered conside- 
rably, though not in the eyes of the en- 
chanted society in which she moved.— 
Envy and malice were loud in their 
hostility, while the undoubtedly good 
and virtuous remained silent and at a 


JULIA. 


distance, as soon as they suspected the 
cheat. 

Not satisfied with confining her con- 
quests of the younger of our sex, she 
brought around her men of all dispositions, 
ages and tastes. What was still more 
. difficult, she very frequently succeeded in 
winning the good opinion of the women, 
by restoring to them a portion of that 
flattery she had monopolized from their 


fathers, their husbands or their brothers. | 


In spite of all suspicious warnings, she 
soon received numerous offers of marriage 
from men of the highest’ rank ; but she 
rejected them all for a season, while she 
contrived, at the same time, to preserve 
their admiration. Thus she was never 
known to give “ freedom to a slave,” but 
daily added to their number by fresh ar- 
rivals at the scene of attraction. Reserv- 
ing for the close of her career a splendid 
union with wealth and rank, her friends 
thought she had fixed the fascination of 
her eyes upon the young Count Klenau ; 
but she knew he depended upon his aged 
father, who entertained the utmost vene- 
ration for the dignity “ of his order :” so 
she held him in play, flattering him with 
a prospect which spell-bound him, hand 
and foot, at the side of his fair enchan- 
tress. He might have said with the re- 
veller Comus, in Milton, under awe of the 
lady’s charms : 


She fables not ; I feel that I do fear 

Her words set off by seme superior power ; 
. a cold shuddering dew 
Dips me all o’er, as when the wrath of Jove 
Speaks thunder. 


So intoxicated was he with the power of 
the charm administered ! 


One sip of this 

Will bathe the drooping spirits in delight, 

Beyond the bliss of dreams !—Be wise and taste. 

No one had ever yet appeared with suf- 
ficient fortitude to resist the offer, and her 
vanity had as yet received no check. The 
fame of her “ exceeding beauty,” and fas- 
cinating manners, at last even reached my 
ears, as I sat pondering over a huge tome 
of philosophy. I ridiculed the enthusi- 
asm of the young fools, who bruited her 
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| charms throughout the fashionable world, 
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and concluded with the wiser portion of 
the public, that it was nothing but the ef- 


. fect of frivolity and affectation. 


~~. An 


One day a particular friend of mine ac- 
quainted me that he had a commission 
from the lips of “beauty herself,” to 
come and do homage at her shrine, “ as 
she delights in the company of modest 
young clergymen, like. you!” More out 
of idle curiosity than from any fears or 
wishes on the subject, I went. Let us see 
this miracle of a fair complexion, blue- 
eyes, and delicate shape. Surely I have 
only to imagine ~what she will be about 
twenty years hence, when every dimple 
will be turned into a line, to brave the dan- 
ger, and safely. Yes, safe enough: 


For all that beauty—a 
Shall meet alike iy 


On entering, thus armed at heart, the 
splendid saloon, I found her surrounded by 
her votaries of both sexes, though with a 
vast majority of our own, listening to and 
gazing on their young queen of beauty and 
delight. On the name of a new victim 
being announced, the crowd on the side 
nearest me opened and fell back, and she 
advanced to receive me with “ her own 
peculiar grace ;”” she spoke kindly and al- 
most affectionately to me, recommending 
me to the attention of her brothers. I 
must confess she appeared to great advan- 
tage that evening. However attentive to 
the company, I frequently surprised her 


-all that wealth e’er gave 
inevitable doom. 


_ eyes timidly turned upon mine—when she 


instantly withdrew them in soft confusion. 
This led me to watch her more intently, 
determined to discover some of the secrets 
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of her art ; but she only threw as it were ; 


eyes seemed to oppress hers. When | 
happened to speak, she immediately in- 
terrupted the conversation, directing her 
attention towards me, requesting my opi- 
nion, and sometimes adopting it, with the 
simplicity and docility of a child. She 
renewed the conversation from the hints 
I occasionally threw out, and seemed 
grateful for the assistance, as if I meant 
it outof kindness towards her, rather than 
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JULIA. 


with a view of exhibiting myself. When 
I took leave, | observed a slight shade of 
sorrow cloud her brow and linger on her 
features I hadlefi the house. Return- 
ing suddenly into the room, in search of 
something I had left, (my heart, I sup- 
pose,) I found her still standing, quite 
thoughtful, where I left her,—and then 
“she started like a guilty thing,”’ as if she 
had been caught thinking of the person 
she saw. 

There never was the least necessity, 
on the part of my friend, for a second in- 
vitation. Naturally timid, | never had 
been so much at my ease in any society, 
and had never received such delicate en- 
couragement from a woman before, teach- 
ing me to rely upon and to do justice to 
myself. I thought I only wanted confi- 
dence to become amiable, and felt grateful 
to her at my very heart. 

I saw her as | passed her windows the 
next day, and she seemed to colour deeply 
as she recognised me, and, as if in too 
much pleasing confusion to return my bow. 

In about a week I again went to her 
house ; and she received me with blush- 
ing pleasure and more timidity than the 
last time. There was less company there, 
and we engaged in conversation in a man- 
ner to display our various tastes and re- 
sources in a freer way than we had before 
done. She inquired about my native place, 
my studies, and, indeed, all that she 
thought most likely to interest a young 
man of my age. Her countenance, which 
] still narrowly watched, betrayed only a 
marked interest and pleasure in the sub- 
ject: it varied with so much apparent in- 


an appealing glance in return, as if my | genuousness and natural modesty as | 


spoke! Her lips, her eyes, her blushes 
seemed to vary and follow the speaker, 
according to the nature of the different sen- 
timents and opinions we discussed. I had 
this day fuli time to study the exquisite 
mould in which her whole form was cast : 
her limbs, like her features, appeared all 
elegantly and fully correct and harmonious. 
You could ask for nothing to be added or to 
be taken away,—nor, I believe, would the 
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most fastidious esebpnie, ‘i in n the minutest 
or most general points, have made excep- 
tion to them for amodel. Her face seem- 
ed “to breathe of love,” and her whole 
person, and every separate motion “ elo- 
quent with life.” 

I think I can now see her white, round, 
and somewhat full arm resting upon the 
window, and feel the delicious pressure 
of that hand, when sometimes interrupt- 
ing me, she laid it upon mine. The easy 
grace of her slightest actions, and the ex- 
pression of her countenance, varying with 
every shade of thought and feeling, were 
a perfect imitation of “the finest truth 
and nature”’ in the world. When a thought 
or action more than commonly fine, either 
of enthusiasm, of friendship, or of love, 
lightened up her features, there could be 
nothing more perfectly beautiful than they 
were. Then she would often revert to 
scenes of her childhood, and to the delight 
she took in playing in the open fields when 
she lived in the country, and asked me 
whether I should like such a life as well 
as living at college ? On joining warmly 
in her feelings, her pleasure and her emo- 
tion seemed to augment. ‘“ They are in- 
deed happy who know truly how to enjoy 
the country ;” and she rested her pretty 
hand mournfully on her cheek, and seem- 


ed to restrain a tear that was starting to ; 
her eyes ;—but she did not succeed, for I 


imagined I felt it drop on my hand, and 
she said—“Then if you are fond of the 


country, you must delight in poetry, | 
too : a taste for both is surely the same.” | 


I was obliged to confess I did; and i 
observed that soon after, under various 
pretexts, she contrived to dispense with 
the rest of the company, and we were left 
alone. 
with asigh; “1 thought they would have* 
stayed for ever! 
tinued, “ if you love poetry and the coun- 
try, and passed so many of your boyish 
days there, | am sure, if you will be sin- 
cere, you will confess that you must have 
written poetry, too; how much I would 
give to hear some! There is not one 


Now,” she then con- } 


"among all whom I have hitherto known, 
who has real feeling enough to write a 
line.” ‘IT have been told you flattered 
men, Julia, and I believe it now.” ‘ Do 
I!—then punish me for it in the way I 
must least wish: say nothing agreeable or 
gratifying to me in return ; but let me hear 
something about yourself: repeat me some- 
thing wild and sorrowful about your old 
haunts in the country—the scenes amidst 
which you were born. Oh, surely you 
will not, you cannot refuse me,” she said ; 
and I was literally obliged to assent. “ You 
have surely revisited the place of your 
birth some time, and written some pretty 
lines To my Home.” “To my Home, 
then, it shall be, since it pleases you,” I 
answered, repeating whatever came most 


— easily into my recollection. 
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Heaven be praised,” she saidjhy. 


AA 


TO MY HOME. 


Among my native hills once more, 
With beating breast and tearful eye, 
Iseek the scenes so loved before— 
Its streams and woods and sunny sky. 
For here, in your sweet solitude, 
Rapt sorrowing thought is fond to brood 
O’er the dear relics of the past: 
The form of passing things decays, 
And visions of my earlier days 
Throng o’er my feelings fast. 


1 know this green path through the wood— 
The field in which I gather’d flowers ; 
And here the widow’s cottage stood, 
Where oft Isat the winter hours, 
Listening wild stories of the dead 
That village maids had heard with dread ; 
And started at the falling leaves, 
As homeward from yon school I came: 
But nothing now I see the same! 
(The troubled exile grieves ) 


Hail to the spot where rose my home !— 
A ruin and a solitude ! 

Where are the voices that should come 
To greet me in a joyous mend? 

Cold, cold: I feel I am alone ; 

My name and blood no others own,— 
A Stranger on this social earth. 

Then let me on my pilgrim’s way ; 

For here I feel I may not stay 
To witness others’ mirth. 


I repeated other lines that I most felt ; 
and reflecting on my orphan and desolate 
state, and the truth of the sentiments I 
had betrayed, nearly overpowered me. I 
rose in some confusion to take leave of 


: her, but she gently laid her hand upon my 
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een, on if to detein She did unt 


emotions chased each other over her beau- 
tiful features. 


JULIA. 


heard that binding the temples very firmly 


_ for some moments ; but rapid and varying — 


“ No you shall not leave | 


me thus, with such feelings and such ta-— 
lents,— I shall not let you so easily off. — 
Besides I do not feel quite well,” she said, | 
putting her hand to her forehead—* and I» 


ed. Do, do recite me a few pieces more, 
and be seated, I pray :” and we renewed 
our delicious conversation on the pleasures 
of the imagination, of solitude, the charms 


~w 


of nature, and of friendship, and of all that 
enthusiastic minds adore. She spoke with — 
excessive warmth, but with an innocence | 
and touching simplicity 1 could not sufli- | 


ciently admire. 
what you have described,” she continued ; 
“ but never knew how to express it ; and 
| have always ardently desired to realize 


the sweet description you gave me of the — 


country ; if, indeed, one might pass one’s 


“] have so often felt 


was likely to give relief. She put her 
fair hands over her forehead to press it, 
and then laughed at her own little girlish 
strength. I now proposed to assist her, 
and with the utmost simplicity she bent 
forward her lovely head, while I placed 
both my hands upon her temples, and for 


must have my mind interested and amus- _ the first time felt my ‘heart throb with a 


crowd of new and delicious feelings. That 
heart was, indeed, more strongly pressed 
than the charming forehead which I now 
held with so much delight. My emotion 
was so great that I felt it a relief when 
Julia drew back, and disengaged herself 
from my hands, saying—* Oh, it does me 
no good!” I then advised her to try a 
wet bandage round her head. “ Do you 


think it will do me any good ?” she said, 
; with a smile full of sweetness and grati- 


tude. She took a white handkerchief, 
dipped into cold water, and begged me to 


' bind it round her temples,—“ for | should 


life there with some one of similar tastes. | 


I 


(but here she stopt in some confu- | 


sion.) I mean—I think we ought to say — 
freely, what the foolish world would have | 


us to conceal. 


Have I a thought I could © 


wish to hide from such as you ? and why — 


should I not talk to you like a rational — 
. ness, that it seemed to throw a fresh charm 


creature, because I am a girl, and like 
one of your nearest and dearest college 


friends? That is what I mean!” I gazed | 


upon her with absolute rapture ! 


“ 


no, this is no acting, I am sure. You are | 


no woman : you are an angel—the or- 


phan’s protecting angel : none ever spoke | 


—none ever cared—and none were ever 
kind to me as you have been. Oh, Julia!” 
and I took her hand, covering it with my 
kisses and my tears. There was much 
of love, but more of profound respect in 
what I did. She drew her hand back, 
but not before I felt the pressure of hers, 


steps. Far from daring to follow her, I | 


drew back in pain, fearful for what I had 
done. 
headache, and asked me if I could advise 
her what to do for it. I told her I had 


She still complained of a violent - 
’ and should have clasped her the next mo- 


? 
é 


like to be made well by you.” We ma- 


naged it in such a way, that the bandage | 


completely concealed her eyes, and I 
thought it difficult to say whether she 
looked most like the picture of love or in- 
nocence. She looked gentle as an angel, 
suffering pain with such a saint-like sweet- 


around her being. The expression of her 
features was so perfect, that— 


One shade the more, one ray the less, 
Had half impaired the nameless grace, 
Which waves in every raven tress, 
Or softly lightens o’er her face ; 
Where thoughts serenely sweet express 
How pure, how dear their dwelling place. 


And on that cheek, and o’er that brow,— 
So eoft,so calm, yet eloquent,— 

The smiles that win, the tints that glow, 
But tell of days in goodness spent: 

A mind at peace with all below ; 
A heart whose love is innocent. 


I stood exactly in the same attitude, as 


and retired, trembling and blushing, a few after I had bound the handkerchief around 


her brows. I think she must have heard 
the throbbing of my heart, as scarcely 
knowing what I did, I now hung over her, 


ment in my arms, when she tore the ban- 
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dage from her eyes, and Recwinn back 
her hand, she said, laughing, that “she - 
felt herself much better now.”? She did 
not seem to notice my excessive emotion, 
but as soon as ever she had recovered her 
bright eyes, I became as timid and distant 


as usual. 
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my eyes, which I could not so easily tear 
away. Norcould I tear myself from the 


JULIA. 


’ ardent passion, and the belief of its being 


$ 
2 
‘ 


spot on which I stood : I who was so eager . 


to depart before. 1 looked—lI lingered ; 


but she saw I could not leave her. 


> 


It was 


now very late,—and though she seemed © 


to wish it,—she hinted no word of my 
retiring ; till at last half laughing she be- 
gan :— 

Itisthe hour when from the boughs, 

The nightingale’s high note is heard : 
and she looked hesitatingly, yet malicious- 
ly, towards the door. ‘ May I go on?” 


recollect, too, 


It is the hour when lover’s vows 
Seem sweet in every whispered word ;” 


and seizing her hand, I was about to fall 
at her feet. ‘No, no, no,”—she uttered, 
apparently half frightened—“ you are mad ; 


sage through: 
And gentle winds and waters near, 
Make music to the lonely ear. 
Each flower the dews have lightly wet ; 
And in the sky the stars are met ; 
And on the wave is deeper blue— 
And on the leaf a browner hue ; 
And in the heaven that clear obscure,— 
So softly dark, and darkly pure, 
Which follows the decline of day, 
As twilight melts beneath the moon away. 

Do you admire the poetry of the reign- 
ing prince of all English poets ?””—Before 
I could give my rapturous applause, and 
lead her back to the subject we had drop- 
ped, we were interrupted, and I took my 
leave the—most enslaved of fools. 

The mighty tomes of the Fathers, and 
and all my college books and exercises, 
were now thrown aside ; and Goethe and 
Wieland, and Moore and Byron, became 
favorites of my pillow and of my desk. 


I thought of her—always with the most 
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~ rapture and of truth would obtain an easy 


ww 


It was I who wore the bandage over _ I moved; broken and involuntary words 


, when I addressed her ; and blushing rosy 


returned. Every moment of the day I 
could contrive to steal, | was evermore 
at her side. Her emotion was no less vi- 
sible than my own whenever we met; 
downcast eyes when they encountered 
mine—but which followed me wherever 


red, if we were observed. The triumph 
of her art consisted in that perfect imita- 
tion of the truth of nature, which only 
the finest and most experienced artists can 
express. 

I waited impatiently for the moment 
when we should be again left to ourselves, 
when I felt convinced that my tears of 


victory over my most formidable rivals. 
But I found a private interview extremely 


. difficult; she was continually surrounded 
I cried, as I whispered timidly in her ear; — 
- gered till after the last. visiter, brothers, 
. servants, and excuses, &c. still opposed 


my design. 
One evening I determined, since I could 


» not obtain a private meeting, to watch her 
- conduct towards my rivals, with all that 


’ that jealous love inspires. 
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, charms and talents as yours, should dare 
Whenasleep I dreamed,—and when awake | to sport with my peace and honor, for the 


Nay, I was re- 
solved, if I saw any thing that displeased 


. me, to accuse her that very evening to her 


face. They all seemed too happy, I 
thought, for men who sat by her without 
hope of obtaining her love. By heavens!” 

I will not be trifled with.” On arriving, I 

observed she absolutely started at. the ex® 

pression of deep and concentrated passion, | 
that must have betrayed itself on my 
countenance. I eagerly sought an oppor- } 
tunity of drawing her apart, and in stifled 
words begged her to grant me a few mo- 
ments. We talked together in the recess 
of a large saloon, halfaloud, as if engaged 
upon indifferent topics. ‘Julia, tell me 
what punishment you would have me in- 
flict upon a woman, who, with such 


by canal of admirers ; and when I lin- 
4} 


sake of a little coquetry, for her pastime??? 
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1 looked keenly at her, as if I “would have 
read hersoul. She started—grew embar- 
rassed—and stammered out a few words 
of—I know not what. “Ah! dol read 


25 
mished lion upon a band of hunters, who 
have just disappointed him of his lawful 
prey as he had nearly runit down. I took 


' her words, however, for a proof that she 


you right! Confess, confess ; admiration is — 
the god of your idolatry. You know not | 


what love is!” and I flung her hand which 
I held, away from me. Several persons 
who observed us, thought I was relating 


were walking to a victory, repeating her 
_ assurance that “ she knew how to direct 


the choice of her heart.” I now ranked | 


to her some horrible story, or some hair- | 


breadth escape by flood or field, accompa- 
nying it with my indignant gestures,—and 
they began to approach us as if to hear it. 
This gave her time to recover herself; 
while the warmth of my own feelings also 
subsided, flattering myself that appear- 
ances might have deceived me. She took 


— 


advantage of this revulsion of feeling, and | 


the ground : 


wounded, bitterly wounded, the feelings | 


of a friend. 


coquette, was it for you to accuse me, and — 


that I should do ? 


say to my brothers’ friends, you are fools . 


and fops, and weary my soul to death ? 


Is it ny fault that men want sense of feel- 


ing, or am I obliged to take them to task ? 
Must I deprive my brothers of all society, 
because their friends direct their admira- 
tion to me? Orwould you allow these 


' sense of its overwhelming power, she is 
' obliged to affect a frivolity and love of 


plan of life; and what is worse, Bemrode, | : 
that heart. 


Let 


to affect the quiet of a sensible man ? 


them buzz and flutter around the flower, | 


while we emuse ourselves with their trivial 
flights, and the flutterings of their gau- 
dy wings. But do you seriously believe, 
(she added, in a lower tone, and a look 


_ full of passionate tenderness, while she — 
pressed my hand); can you seriously 


think that I have not common sense, and 
common feeling enough to direct the 
choice of my heart ?” 

I should have thrown myself that mo- 
ment at her feet, had she not whispered— 
“ They will see us ;” and with eyes of rage 
and hatred I glared upon the crowd of fools 
and rivals who encompassed us, like a fa- 
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- occasion to praise the extreme beauty ofa 


approaching me with her eyes bent upon | love. 


“Oh, Bemrode, you have | 


If Ihave the reputation of a _ lost ground, and often sought for a solu- 


upon such grounds? What do you wish - human nature, but never in the faithless- 
Would you have me to | 


_ her, and to rouse that jealousy in her, | 
| whose sting I had myself felt. 
' days, which seemed like years, I had cou- 


was won—won by me alone; and left the 
room with a firm step, and a lofty air, as if 


myself incalculably higher in my own re- 
spect and esteem. The world has no de- 
light to equal half what I then felt. I was 
young, and an object of the love of the | 
most charming woman in the society in 
which I moved, and one whom counts and 
barons had solicited in vain. From this 
time I was safe game. She flattered my 
pride, though she could not increase my | 
Months of illusion and bliss thus | 
flew shorter than as many days away. 
In this interval I neither obtained nor 


tion of the mystery in my knowledge of 


ness of Julia. 

“It is but too apparent,” I reasoned, | 
“ that she loves me—she has not the art to © 
conceal it. But in order to escape from the | 


admiration, which evidently is not in her 
heart. Still there must be no division of | 


insects of the day to derange your whole — interests: I must possess full and unques- 


tioned sway, or none, over the afiections of 


Love reigns a tyrant where he reigns at all.” 
With this view I determined to pique 


For many 


rage to abstain from seeing her, and then 
my visits were made shorter and less fre- 
quent. 

I watchfully studied its effects. I took 
young girl of her acquaintance, and ap- 
peared absent and thoughtful while in her 
company. When she spoke to me, I would 
not hear till she repeated her question ; 
and I affected to take as little notice of 
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her as possible. Very soon I accomplish- 
ed the object I had in view. She appear- 
ed as if she could no longer conceal her 
tenderness and anxiety. Her eyes looked 
as if she had been recently weeping. She 
became deaf to the flattery of my rivals, 
or listened with an air of indifference, as 
real, I imagined, as mine was feigned. 
I thought she paid me all those small and 
delicate attentions—proofs of true love ; 
and her eye was softer, and her voice more 
touching, whenever she addressed me. But 
it is enough to say, she perfectly succeeded 
in drawing me again into her toils, and 
made me confess, with shame, that my 
coldness had never been real. 

I was like a poor fly struggling in the 
spider’s grasp,—the moment it attempts 
to escape, the wily monster forges new 


art, from which there is no hope of rescue. 

In vain did I now entreat for a single 
half hour to ourselves. “ How ungrate- 
ful you are !”’ she replied. ‘ Do you not 
see how often I have tried to give it you ? 
But the slave of society and the world, you 
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| withdraw without suspicion—” 


see I cannot escape even a moment from 
their eyes. If you knew,” she said, look- 
ing down, “how much I wished—how 
much I have to say—the moment I can 


I pressed her hand to my lips with rap- 
ture, and ventured to complain no more 
that evening. I took leave of her earlier 
than the rest of the company ; andon pass- 
ing the grand stair-case, leading into the 
saloon, | knew I was only within a few 
paces of Julia’s chamber. 

By a most unaccountable impulse,—but 


certainly from nothing that was not per- | 


fectly respectful, I suddenly glided into the 
room. Here, at least, the world cannot 
follow us,—and here she must afford me a 
few words of explanation, since she cannot 
do it elsewhere. Besides, did she not say 
she ardently desired it? 
surely do me the justice to believe, that 
her bed-room is as sacred in my eyes as 


, the temple of a goddess ; and she herself 


is as safe as the priestess at her shrine. 


chains till it is enveloped in a labyrinth of | 


And she will | 


} 


26 JULIA. 


I had not a thought which would have 


startled the most prudish virtue, and quiet- 
ly sat down to a little writing desk, to ex- 
press some of the pure and glowing feel- 
ings which the sanctity of the place in- 
spired. 

TO JULIA SLEEPING. 


O, nightingale! breathe soft that thrilling strain, 
Nor let me lese the music of her sigh ; 


» And, Evening, veil in silence grove and plain, 


| 
| 


And set thy star-watch in the beauteous sky ; 
For sleep hath ne’er been blest with dream like this, 
And hangs enamour'd o’er its nameless bliss. 


At the further side of the chamber was a 
sort of curtained recess or alcove, which 
screened the toilet and Julia’s bed from 
my view. I gazed upon this with deep 
and rapturous emotion; but I no mote 
thought of daring to remove the veil, than 
a Jew would have dared to tear away the 
veil of the temple. At last, with a thrill- 
ing sensation, I heard the saloon doors 
close, and steps, whose light soft fall I 
knew, approaching. I heard her voice. 
She was speaking to her eldest brother : 
but how was I startled, when, on bidding 
her good night, she called to him ; Come 
into my dressing-room a moment, I will 
soon explain all that.” I had no time to 
think: I rushed in a moment behind the 
curtain, and found myself near Julia’s bed, 
just as they entered the outer chamber. 
I know not whether fear of discovery, or 
terror at my own sacrilegious boldness, 
most alarmed me; but my sensations, I 
think, must have been very like those of a 
thief detected in robbing a church, just as 
he has secured the plate. 1 exclaimed, men- 
tally, with a feeling of veneration—“* May 
heaven protect thy slumbers in this sweet 
spot, sweet and innocent one, and watch 
over our love.” They now began to con- 
verse audibly ; nor could I, if I had wished, 
have avoided hearing them. 

“But hear me, Julia; I tell you,” he 
exclaimed, with warmth; “ you trifle 
with my young friends too much. You 
should not sport with the poor fools so 
outrageously: you carry your mockery 
too far; it will be seen, and we shall be- 
come notorious.” She only burst into .a 
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JULIA. 


fit of endiin ina which | 
I could scarcely believe her’s, replied— 
“‘ Dont blame me: is it my fault that they 
are fools? or do you expect that | am to | 
furnish them with sense and wit, as well — 
as beauty and accomplishments? (and she | 
glanced at herself in a mirror.) But do — 


not be uneasy, I see further than you think | 
of. As soon as that everlasting old Count © 
marches off for good, I intend to marry his 
rich simpleton of ason.” “ What, Klenau ? 
But the old boy may live years.” ‘ No; 
but he will not; or in that case I will 


take care to secure Freizen, who will stay — 


in leading strings for twenty years.” “But betray me to your brothers.” Not for 


' worlds! but, heavens! can it be you, 


consider, sister, you are now twenty-two, 
and ought to think of an establishment. 
What, in the name of folly, do you mean 
to do with that young owl of a minister, 
who looks as grave and moody as a judge ? 
You seem wonderously Joving together !” 
“ What!” she exclaimed, 
peal of laughter ; “that strange creature 
Bemrode, who amuses me so much? Oh, 
he is so excessively absurd—and yet has 
such an excellent opinion of his own fool- | 
ishness, with a vast knowledge of human 
nature, exalted principles, and book learn- 
ing, which only serve to make him the 
world’s dupe.—No; you must not deprive | 
me of him, for I could better spare a dozen | 
bettermen! I have had some difficulty 
with him, to be sure ; but he is now a very ; 
tame bird and perfectly harmless, 
I assure you.”—I shall not attempt to ex- | 
press the contending passions that now | 
shook my very soul. Rage, shame, and | 
contempt, by turns took possession of me. 
At one moment I was about to start from 
my hiding-place, the next full of torment | 
to discover means of avoiding her, and 
how to effect my escape. After a few 
words more, they bade each other good 
night, and Julia remained alone. The 
question was now, whether I should dis- 
cover myself, or be discovered—the sad 
alternative to which so many have been 
reduced! She approached her glass; took 
the artificial roses—emblems of herself— 
out of her hair, and loosed its rich pro- 
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false 


with a fresh © 
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of ringlets ‘that fell over show 
ders. What a pang did her co'd and 
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faithless spirit cost me then! for she in | 
deed looked charming as the poet’s fond- — 


est dream of love. 


I had not infringed in the least degree — 
upon delicacy ; but was too honorable, | 


» however I might be tempted, to hesitate 


a moment more. Summoning up more 
courage than might have sufliced to walk 
up to a battery, 1 rushed forward. “Julia! 
girl!” She screamed and started 
back. 1 put my finger to my lips. “ It is 
for your sake ; but, if you wish, you may 


Bemrode ? How dare you—what do you 
here, sir?” “I study human nature, you 
know,” I replied ; “ and I am now learn- 
ing something of the heart of woman. My 
lesson is finished, Julia;” and bowing to 
her, while I drew my hand over my eyes 
to arrest the tears of wounded love and 
pride, I hastened to the door. She was 
so much surprised, that she did not offer 
to detain me. “ To-morrow, then—to- 
morrow—we shall meet, my dear Bem- 
rode—and, good night!” “ Good night, 
for ever,’ | answered; and rushing past 


_ her, I found myself, I know not how, in 


the street. “ Fool, fool!” I exclaimed, 
as | stamped with rage, and struck my 
forehead, “ you are rightly served. It is 
but her trade ; for you there is no excuse. 
Why did you rush on certain folly and de- 
struction, and sacrifice time, peace, and 


, self-esteem, at the pleasure of an accom- 


plished jilt ?”’ and I quarrelled with myself, 
as we sometimes do, so loud and vehe- 
mently, that I brought the patrole upon 
me, to inquire with whom | had disputed ? 
“ With a fool, I believe ; but I hope he is 
gone now.” My head reeled, and I felt a 
pain,—I suppose it was my wounded 
vanity,—that affected me with a nervous 
irritation all over. 1 beli¢ve 1 should have 
sought a quarrel with my best friend. 

Naturally mild and peaceable, I now be- 
gan to meditate a thousand schemes of 


vengeance, for I thought it impossible 
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to exist in the same place with her, who 
had caused me such cruel humiliation. 

The extreme anxiety and revulsion of 
feelings I had undergone, threw me at 
length into a fever ; from which I awoke 
perfectly calm, and recovered from my love 
—if madness and folly may deserve the 
name. It appeared as if I had been in a 
long and sweet sleep; and I was told by 
my good hostess, who had nursed me, 
that after the delirium had subsided, I had 
fallen into a slumber that had continued a 
whole night and day. 

The ancients were accustomed to con- 
ceal beautiful truths in the emblems and 
fictions of their sculptors and their poets. 
In a temple, discovered at Sicyon, is seen 
a statue dedicated to the God of Sleep, 
who is soothing an enormous lion, losing 
his rage in slumber, in his arms. The 
appellation written beneath, is “ To the 
Giver of Good.” At the moment I awoke, 


Oh fatal gift of poesy ! 

In every clime, in every age, 

Sorrow and blight are leagued with thee ; 

Grief is the poet’s heritage. 

For him, his love, hopes, passions wage, 
War on the cold world’s sordid schemes ; 
Life is not, as he fondly dreams, 

Warm like his heart's ecstatic thrill ; 
But cruel as the vagrant blaze, 

That lures the traveller and betrays 

With lustre false and chill. 


Quench—quench the spark of genius ;—know 

The light but tempts to evil fate. 

Why follow on to certain woe ? 

See thou, beyorid that prison gate, 

A cell, a captive desolate. 

Year after year, wrong upon wrong, 
He suffers. He had cherished song, 

And lived in its bright world, ’till fame 
Brought immortality ; then rushed 
Power’s coward hate on him, and crushed 

His mighty spirit’s aim. 


218 THE POET’S DOOM. 


I really thought he deserved the name, 
my feelings were so composed, and my 
vengeance at rest. I felt better than if I 
had written or read‘ a hundred sermons, 
or received the advice of volumes of moral 
philosophy. And how often, since, has 
the “lion at my heart” become playful as 
a child in the arms of the soothing God, 
when all my reasonings and my systems 
of philosophy had failed of producing the 
effect ! 

I remained some days more without 
stirring out of my rooms, and settled my 
new plans of study. When I appeared 
again in society, I found every thing pro- 
ceeding just in the same way as I had 
left it But for above a month after, I al- 
ways went more than fifty yards round, 
to avoid the street in which the sorceress 
lived. At the end of two, I found I had 
forgotten, without an effort, both my folly 
and its object. 


THE POET’S DOOM. 


Over the Indian sea one went, 
A Lusian mariner,—away 

From the green banks of Tagus, bent 
By sorrow in his youth ;—the prey 
Of cheating hopes which, like decay 

Of mortal sickness, had east o’er 

His heart a mildew,—still he bore 
Over the sea, his splendid curse ; 

And it was on him, as he hung 

O’er high Macao’s steep, and sung 
His rich immortal verse. 


Woe ever tracks the poet’s path; 
Storm on the land, and wreck by sea. 
Hope blasts him—like the lightning’s scath— 
Neglect, and scorn, and poverty. 
Oh, fatal gift of poesy !— 
Snap then the chord—and quench the light, 
And strive, as the world strives ;—raise bright 
And lasting monuments of gold ; 
Toil in the mine—and land and sea 
Compass to build to thy fame !—and be 
On pyramids enrolled. 


But will thy name survive thy clay? 

Shalt thou thy age ennoble bring 
Men of all other realms to lay 

e On thy rich shrine an offering ? 

Go to— what pilgrim wends to fling 
A wild flower on Ferrara’s tomb ? 
His victim lives—his laurels bloom ; 

And the world honors Tasso’s grave.— 
The Lusian mariner doth lie 
More splendidly than royalty, 

That bowed him like a slave. 
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A TALE OF TRUE LOVE. 


** The course of true love never did run smooth.” 


Jane Harwoop was the youngest, and ; played on her beautiful features, as I } 


unquestionably the prettiest of three sis- 
ters, who all had considerab'e pretensions 
to beauty. A peculiar charm, of a truly 
feminine character, presided over her fea- 
tures, and more especially in her dark 
eyes, 

* Thatseemed to love whate’erthey looked upon.” 
We were cousins; we might have been 
connected by a nearer tie, but somehow, 
Jane only considered me as a brother ; and 
I almost think now, that my affection for 
her was merely fraternal—but I did not 
think so then. At the period to which I 
am alluding, Jane was almost eighteen. 
Business had detained me for several 
months at Edinburgh, and I knew nothing 
of what was passing in London, except 
through the medium of the post; and 
every body knows how little information 
an occasional letter affords. My surprise, 
therefore, will be conjectured, when, on 
calling at my aunt Harwood’s, the morn- 
ing after my return to London, I learned 
that Jane was just setting off on a conti- 
nental tour. Her mother informed me 
“ that aunt Mary was going to travel on 
the continent, and had kindly requested 
Jane to accompany her.” “I suppose 
Jane is delighted at the invitation ?” 
“ Why, no,” replied my aunt, “ I cannot 
say she is; she is not at all in the spirits 
you imagine.” In a few minutes aunt 
Mary’s carriage drove to the door, the 
only one by the way in the family, and 
after a few more minutes had elapsed, oc- 
cupied by my aunt Mary’s expressions of 
pleasure at seeing me, and my regrets at 
our being so soon to separate, poor Jane 
entered the apartment. She indeed did 
not appear in the spirits I had imagined ; 
her face was pale, her air dejected, and 
her eyes bore the evident testimony of 
much weeping. For an instant a smile 


| 
| 


sprung to salute her; but it was merely 
for an instant, ahd then she looked more 
like an exile about to take her last fare- 
well of her kindred, than a young and 
beautiful girl just commencing a tour of 
pleasure. From the observations I made, 
I was perfectly convinced that my two 
aunts were as anxious for this journey, as 
Jane was reluctant,—all this was a perfect 
mystery, and so it remained ; for my aunt 
contrived some pretence for calling Jane 
away, just as I was on the point of ques- 
tioning her on the subject. 

When every thing was adjusted for 
their departure, and Jane had kissed her 
mother and sisters, I approached to take a 
farewell salutation. The poor girl burst 
into tears and hid her face ov my shoulder; 
I felt a strong inclination myself to shed a 
tear, but my aunt Mary approaching to 
take Jane from my embrace, at the same 
time chiding her for her weakness, sud- 
denly changed my emotions to anger. 
After catching the last glimpse of the car- 
riage, as it rolled rapidly away, I returned 
to my lodgings, out of spirits, and very 
much disposed to quarrel with the first 
person who should speak to me. 

Jane had promised to write to me, but 
more than two months elapsed ere I re- 
ceived a letter. It was dated from Paris, 
and contained some general observations 
on the country, and a slight intimation 
that she was indisposed. But it was not 
this intimation that so much alarmed me 
as the tone of dejection visible in every 
line, and I instantly resolved to follow 
them, and ascertain from Jane’s own lips 
what thus could oppress her natural buoy- 
ant spirit. An engagement of some im- 
portance detained me for several days ; 
indeed, it was more than a fortnight ere I 
quitted London. On enquiring at the 
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A TRUE LOVE. 


Hotel, se whic the letter was dated, 1 1} fess was pale, very “ but her eyes 


was disappointed; they had left Paris a 
few days previous. After ascertaining 
their route, I immediately commenced a 
pursuit, and sometimes sleeping at the inn, 
at which they had rested, and sometimes 
losing all trace of them, I entered Brus- 
sels. 

As it was late in the afternoon, and I 
knew noone to whom I could apply for 
information, I thought it as well to defer 
my random search till the following day. 
After dinner I strolled out, unconsciously, in 
the direction of the theatre. I entered it ; 
the performance was going on, and after 
gazing at the stage, till the act was con- 
cluded, I proceeded to survey the audi- 
ence. My attention was immediately di- 


rected by beholding my aunt Mary in the ; 


next box,—* Surely that is not Jane by 
her side?” Before my sentence was fi- 
nished, I had discovered that it was indeed 
Jane, but so altered! I had heard that sor- 
row, or continual excitement of any kind, 
has a tendency to change the complexion, 
but I never saw it illustrated till then. 
What an altered being was my sweet cou- 
sin ; her person was attenuated, her skin 
darkened, her eyes hollow though bright, 
and her face looked deathly, though there 
was a faint tinge on the cheek. The sur- 
prise and sorrow I expressed evidently 
displeased my aunt; and when I hinted 
that a theatre was an improper place for 
an invalid, I was informed by her, that an 
eminent physician had advised Jane to 
take as much exercise and amusement as 
possible. J attended then to their Hotel, 
and took my leave, with a promise to 
call the next morning. I did so, and found 
my aunt breakfasting alone, Jane not hav- 
ing yet risen. I had been conversing about 
an hour with my aunt, when her attend- 
ant entered with a message from Jane, re- 
questilig permission to remain in her apart- 
ment, as she felt much indisposed. My 
aunt declared she could not comply with 
her request, and rising, Jeft the room with 
the servant. In about half an hour she 
returned, leading in the poor invalid. Her 
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still retained a dazzling brightness ; she 
slightly pressed my hand as I led her to 


the sofa, on which she sunk quite ex- } 


hausted. A gentleman, to whom my aunt 
had a recommendatory letter, was an- 
nounced, and as Jane was unable to bear 
the presence of a stranger, my aunt was 
compelled to leave us, and receive the gen- 
tleman in another apartment. 
my aunt left the room, poor Jane, seemed, 


as it were, re-animated. She rose from } 
her reclining posture, and I was foolish ; 


enough to imagine she was better, when I 


saw a bright blush suffuse her deathly } 


countenance. ‘Oh, no,” said she, as I 
ventured to express my hopes ; “‘Oh, no, 
I shall never be better; but, my dear 
Charles, I have a favor to ask, and I feel 


confident you will grant it”—she hesitated } 


—<] wish you to deliver this,” she said, 
drawing a wedding ring from her bosom, 
and placing it in my hand, “to the per- 
son whom I shall name ;—had I had the 


slightest idea of seeing you, I would have en- ; 


deavored to have explained every thing by 
writing ; but I know not how it would have 
been possible, for I have never been an 
instant alone. This morning I endeavored 
with a pencil, to write his name on a leaf 
of a pocket book, but could not—my hand 
so trembled. Charles,” said she, grasping 
my hand with a force of which I thought 


her incapable, “I shall never return to ; 


England, I shall never see him myself; 


but I conjure you to tell him I was not un- } 


faithful: tell him that I was kept a prisoner 
in my room, from the moment of my enter- 
ing it after our last meeting, till I was com- 
pelled to accompany my aunt; that I was 
denied the means of writing, and had not 
a creature in whom I could confide: do 
convince him, Charles, that I was not 
faithless: the idea that he would so think 
of me, has continually preyed on me, and 


has broken my heart: tell him not soon } 


to forget me, and to remember one whose 
best affections were devotedly his.”” The 
rapidity and energy with which she spoke 
alarmed me; I interrupted her by asking 


The instant 
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A TALE OF TRUE LOVE. 


eager girl could reply, my aunt returned, 
and poor Jane was awed into silence.— 
The glow of high-wrought feelings in- 
stantly died away, her cheeks assumed the 
hue of death, her lips grew livid, her bosom 
heaved to bursting, her hands were clench- 
ed, and her whole frame was conyulsed. 
| supported her in my arms, and endea- 


vored to soothe her agony; I took one of — 


her hands—its coldness startled me. I 
strove to unclasp it, but vainly strove; the 
next instant the finger’s fell, her head sunk 
on my shoulder, the convulsive breathing 
ceased—she was too near death to sustain 
such agitation and live—the gentle sufferer 
sleeps in a foreign grave. 

Two or three days after my return to 
London, I called on my aunt Harwood, 
predetermined to upbraid her for her 
cruelty to Jane, and ascertain if she knew 
to whom she had alluded. But, I found 
it so truly a house of mourning, that, after 
staying much longer than I had intended, 


I took leave without even hinting the | 


purpose of my visit. My aunt resided at 
Kensington, and | strolled on through 
Knightsbridge and Hyde Park Corner, 
and had just passed through the gate at the 
top of Constitution Hill, when I was ac- 
costed by my old schoolfellow and juvenile 
friend, Frank Mortimer. It was with 
difficulty I recognised my old play-fellow 
in the handsome young soldier who ad- 
dressed me. 


then that he had embraced the profession 
of arms. Though I was not in the high- 
est spirits, yet this rencontre gave me 
pleasure. Mortimer informed me that he 
had only that morning arrived in town 
from Ireland, where his regiment had been 
for some time stationed; and, that as he 
had merely come out for a ramble, he was 
at liberty to devote an hour to me. 

As he was a stranger to my family, I 
thought there was little need of troubling 
him with a recital of our recent misfor- 
tune ; so, as we walked down the foot- 
path, that leads to the Mall, | made in- 


I had scarcely heard of him | 
since he left school, and 1 knew not till . 


of whom she was speaking. Before the ; 
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quiries after several of our old companions. 
I fancied that Mortimer answered with 
impatience ; and as I was beginning an 
anecdote that just then occurred to me, he 
said abruptly, though rather hesitatingly, 
“« [hope you are not in mourning for a re- 
lative—lI trust your aunt Harwood’s family 
are well.” “ Yes, they are very well— 
at least those I have just parted from ; but 
it is for the sweetest flower of them all 
I am wearing sables.” “ Not Jane !” 
thundered out Mortimer. “ Alas, yes.” 
An exclamation of horror, uttered in a 
sound between a suppressed shriek and a 
groan, burst from my companion. He 
caught the railing with one hand, and co- 
vering his eyes with the other, stood mo- 
tionless. Aware that his singular agita- 
tion would be observed, I strove to per- 
suade him to walk on ; without answering, 
he suflered me to lead him to the Mall 
and scat him on the first bench unoceu- 
pied. Though it was nearly dark, I could 
distinctly observe the agony that was rend- 
ing luis heart; I could see his expansive 
chest heave like the bosom of a woman, 


_ and the big tears drop from beneath the 


hand that covered his face. As I gazed 
on my friend in silence and astonishment, 
the truth suddenly flashed on my mind ; 
it was to Mortimer I was to deliver the 
ring! It was Mortimer I was to convince 
of poor Jane’s fidelity. 

After remaining for more than an hour 
in a state of the bitterest anguish, Morti- 
mer allowed me to support him into St. 
James’s street, where I lifted him into a 
coach, for his strength appeared to be com- 
pletely prostrated, and accompanied him 
to his lodgings. I delivered to him the 
ring which Jane had entrusted to my care, 
and told him all she had said tome. The 
poor young man became utterly frantic— 
I immediately sent for a physician, for I 
became apprehensive that he might en- 
deavor to destroy himself. For five weeks 
he remained ina high state of delirium, 
calling incessantly on his beloved Jane, 
and uttering the most horrid imprecations 
against the unfeeling wretches who had 
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222 TWILIGHT ON THE RHINE. 


separated them. After the fever had abat- 
ed, I accompanied him, by the advice of 
his physician, into Devonshire, where his 


and the balmy climate of the Mediterra- , 
nean, would be beneficial to him, I strong- 
ly urged him not to resign his commis- 


sion. 

He followed my advice, and I have since 
constantly corresponded with him. He 
is now perfectly restored to health; but 
has resolved never tomarry. All his af- 
fections lie buried in the tomb of his first 


and only love. 


strength gradually returned, although he — 
remained in a lamentable state of mental | 
dejection. In about three months, from / 
the time of our leaving London, his regi- 
ment was ordered to the Ionian Islands ; — 
he talked of retiring from the army, but | 
feeling convinced that change of scene | 


TO A DEAR ONE, ABSENT. 
TRANSLATED FROM GOETHE, 


Have I then lost thee, maiden dear! As when at morn the wand’rer’s eye 
And fairest, art thou flown ? Is heavenward turn’d in vain, 

Still, still thy voice I seem to hear While viewless in the vaulted sky 
Each wonted word and tone. The lark sings forth his strain ; 


So seek I thee with anxious gaze 
Through meadow, wood and grove, 

And call thy name in all my lays— 
Then oh return, my love! 


TWILIGHT ON THE RHINE. 


BY JAMES ALDRICH, ESQ. 


From my green forest land, far, faraway, _ 
That o’er the Atlantic blooms in virgiu prime, 
I come to gaze on empires in decay— 
A thoughtful wanderer in this fruitful clime, 
Abounding long with beauty, war, and crime— 
To tread the earth where slau htered thousands sleep, 
Who aw’d the world with daring deeds sublime— 
To see the wild moss and the ivy creep, 
Oe’r ruined walls and towers in desolation deep. 


And here I stand, with saddest musings fraught, 
On things that were, and things that now aps 
Oft waking from my soul bewild’ring thought, 
To view the glories God hath lavish'd here! 
There, to the clouds the mountain turrets rear 
Their frowning crests ; here smiling valleys shine 
With fruits and flowers, the fairest of the year ; 
And crowning these, a fadeless work divine, | 
Rolls darkly at my feet the deep rejoicing Rhine ! 


The day is closing in the golden west— 
The wave is darken’d by the mountain’s shade ; 
On yon high peak the parting sunbeams rest— 
And ling’ring cling, as if they fondly stay’d 
To view these beauties nature’s God hath made,— 
Mellowing with hues and shades of thousand dyes, 
The various scene so gloriously array’d, 
That far around in lavish beauty lies— _ 
Groves scatter’d at my feet, cliffs mounting to the skies! 


Heaven’s glorious vault once more the bright stars pave, 
Daylight hath fled, no wild birds carol more— 
The winds are resting, and the weary wave 
Comes softly stealing to the silent shore. 
Above yon crags, so wildly bending o’er, 
The full moon rises on her gladsome way, 
rpy be musts of eve her rays before, 
That on the river’s heaving bosom play, 
Shining on verdant vale, and ruin’d castle gray. 
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TALES FOR CHRISTMAS. 


LEGENDS OF RUBEZAHL. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 


Manirotp are the whims of Rubezahl ; 
or, as his goblinship has been designated 
in English, Number Nip. He is particu- 
larly displeased when he hears his name 
irreverently shouted aloud; and on such 
occasions seldom fails to send the imper- 
tinent traveller home with a drenched 
skin, by collecting the clouds and raising 
violent thunder-storms above his head.— 
At other times, he takes a malicious plea- 
sure in leading strangers, ignorant of the 
country, far astray into the most lonely 
and cheerless regions of his mountain do- 
micile. He has, however, a good many 
gentlemanly traits about him. For in- 
stance, he delights to outwit and punish 
the rascally Jewish horsevenders, by pre- 
senting himself to them in the character 
of a wealthy nobleman mounted upon a 
fine steed, which he wishes to dispose of. 
The horse-dealer is, of course, allowed to 
drive an excellent bargain ; but his tri- 
umph is of short duration, for he soon 
finds his new purchase changed into a bun- 
dle of straw! Again, should Rubezahl 
espy some poor knight wending his way 
in athreadbare suit, and upon a sorry an- 
nimal, he hits upon a most delicate mode 
of relieving his necessities. Riding up to 
the traveller in the appearance ofa stately 
knight, mounted upon a noble charger, he 
enters into conversation with him, and 
speedily contrives to engage himself in 
some absurd wager, stipulating that the 
loser shall forfeit his raiment and horse. 
In this way without offending the most 
knightly feelings, he has sent many a ca- 
valier out of his regions with a merry 
heart, who had entered them drooping 
and desponding. Occasionally, too, not 
content with making them the gift of a 
steed, he secretly slips into their pockets a 
few hundreds of gold coins. But should 
some worthless profligate think to retrieve 
his shattered fortune by Rubezahl’s boun- 
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ty, he finds himself wofully outwitted.— 
The ordinary bargain is made to be sure, 
and the fellow, as usual, wins the wager, 
and rides gaily off chuckling over his suc- 
cess ; but the new attire he has put on, ) 
is imperceptibly changed into a covering 


of withered leaves, and a rough unseemly 
stick takes the place of a fine steed, while 
all the time, the rogue rides briskly on, 
utterly unconscious of the sorry figure he — 
is making, till the shouts of the villagers 
awaken him to a sense of his miserable 
plight. Rubezahl sometimes amuses him- | 
self at the expense of the poor women | 
who come to pick up little pieces of fire- 
wood about the mountain; but he never 
fails to recompense them for the trouble and 
vexation his tricks may have occasioned 
them. To poor children, too, if deserving, | 
he occasionally makes valuable presents. 
He sometimes presents himself among the 
guests at a village wedding, and, after 
dancing with the bride, and contributing, 
in various ways, to the general merriment, 
slips off leaving some substantial proof of 
his kindness behind him. The following 
Legend may be taken as a specimen of the 
current traditions respecting this tricksy 
spirit:— 
No. 1—THE BEWITCHED STAFF. 

A wanderer was creeping about, with 
great difficulty, among the vast heaps of 
stones which are found in one of the wild- 
est spots of the mountain. Not without 
peril, had he to leap from one large stone 
to another; now he reeled, with totter- 
ing steps, down some precipitous bank,— 
now forded with difficulty the brawling 
torrents which rushed across his path. 
“ How lucky Iam,” thought the traveller 
to himself, “in the companionship of my 
trusty old staff! Faithful service has it 
rendered me for many a year!” He 
placed the end of it on the ground to vault 
over a little stream: it slipped in between 
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two large stones, and when the wanderer, | 
confiding in its aid, leaped into the air, — 
the trusty staff snapped in twain, and its 
master was precipitated into the brook in 
a very rough and unpleasant manner. 


but seemed, in troth, much less grieved | 


on account of his bruises than for the loss 
of his staff. ‘ How shall lever get down 
that precipitous bank,” he exclaimed in 
a piteous tone, “when thus forsaken by 


mine ancient faithful staff—my friend and | 


support !”” 
“ What ails you?” suddenly inquired a 
hollow rough voice close behind. The 


alarm, behell a large gloomy looking figure 


his heels ; but recovering his composure, | 


he told the mysterious stranger of the evil 
which had befallen him, and renewed his 
lamentations for his beloved staff. 

“ What are you moaning about?” in- 
terrupted the stranger, “ as if there were 
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the staff grew memonterily more and more 
heavy; till at last the poor wanderer 
_ seemed to forget that it was intended to 
serve him for a support, and trudged 
wearily forward, now sliding down the 


The traveller arose with heavy sighs, | steep banks, now stepping painfully from 


stone to stone, without seeking the slight- 


est assistance from the vexatious staff, 


whose weight, nevertheless, kept rapidly 
increasing. 

The traveller changed his staff from 
the right hand to the left; then he grasped 
it convulsively with both hands; next 
he laid it across his shoulder, changing it 
alternately from left to right ; all would 


wanderer turned round, and not without | not do—the inexorable staff grew weigh- 


tier and weightier. Finally, he laid it 


wrapt up in «. cloak, treading close upon — across his neck, like a milkman’s yoke, 


and supporting it in this posture with both 
his hands, he staggered forward on his 
toilsome path. At last the burden became 
insupportable, even to a peasant’s brawny 
shoulder; for a while he attempted to 


_ drag it behind him, but it seemed to take 


no more trees on the mountain able to fur- | 
_ greater exercise of strength and patience 


nish you with such another stick! There 
take mine,” continued he ; and, present- 
ing the traveller with another staff, the 


stranger disappeared. 
The wanderer having reached the ex- 


treme skirts of the brush-wood which | 


covered these parts, again beheld the tall 
figure striding, with gigantic steps, among 
the bushes, and seeming to dilate in size 
with the increasing distance. At last, 
after having vanished several times, and 
re-appeared again, it melted into thin mist 


and gradually dissolved away. Mean- | 


while the traveller trudged on in good 
spirits, mightily comforted by the gift he 


had received. But ere long his new staff 


became very troublesome to him. How- 
ever carefully he set it down on the ground, 
it was always sure to slip from under his 
hand when he came to rest upon it; and 
at other times it slid in between the in- 


terstices of the stones in such a manner as © 


to require pretty strong efforts, on the part 
of its master, to extricate it again. In 
addition to these serious inconveniences, 


root in the ground, and required a still 


to drag it forward in this manner. As a 
final expedient, he placed himself astride 
upon it, when,lo! away it sprung with 
the most violent bounds—now bearing its 
rider close upon the brink of the most 
frightful precipices, now skipping over the 
plains in the most erratic style imagin- 
able. 

The perspiration ran down in streams 
from the astonished rider’s face ; but still 
he grasped his strange steed with convul- 
siveenergy. At last, aftermany a perilous 


- bound, he found himself in a fir plantation, 


and his staff becoming stationary, he got 
off it and cast it from him with feelings of 
mingled surprise and detestation. Scarcely 


' had he done so before he beheld his own 


trusty stafflying before him upon the grass, 
whole and sound : without reflecting how 
it had come there, he grasped it firmly and 
hastened briskly forward. 

The wood now became less gloomy,— 
the aspect of the country more friendly,— 


before him lay a green pleasant meadow, — 
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he thought how very strange it was that | 


out of breath and imprecating a thousand | 


in the his own beloved | 
hamlet. The traveller’s strength returned | 
to him; he began to ponder on the mar- | 
vels of bin journey, and, for the first time, | 
he should be then in possession of his an- | 

cient staff, entire and uninjured, though he — 
was perfectly sure he had seen it. snap 
asunder in the brook. That the gloomy 
figure must have been none other than | 
Rubezahl, the lord of the mountain, he | 
now felt quite assured ; he also remem- 
bered to have heard many adventures si- 
milar to this related of travellers in these 
parts ; and did not doubt that the wicked | 
staff, which had wrought him so much wo, | 
had been finally converted into a rod of 
precious metal. So, after having refreshed 
himself from the fatigues of his journey, | 
he set out and retraced his steps in search | 
of the staff he had so thoughtlessly flung | 
away ; but Rubezahl was not propitious, 
and the traveller had a vain and toilsome | 
search. 


NO. 2.—THE COACH WHEEL. 


A coachman had one day, with great — 
exertion, rolled a wheel across the moun- | 
tain. 
top of a considerable eminence, and feeling 
himself much fatigued, had placed the 
wheel against a tree, and laid himself 
down under another, where he soon fell | 
asleep. In the meantime, Rubezahl be- 
witches the wheel. The coachmanawoke | 
much refreshed from his slumber, and at- , 


He had just got it conveyed to the | 


tempted to renew his task ; but the obsti- | 
nate wheel resisted every effort to set it 
again inmotion. Long he toiled and strug- 
gled, and panted in vain; at last, by one 
convulsive exertion, he tore it from the 
tree ; but it now fell with the weight of a 
ton to the ground, and by no effort could 
he succeed in raising it again. At the mo- 
ment, however, that the coachman, all 


curses upon the obstinate wheel, had re- 
nounced the attempt to move it in des- 
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| might overtake it ; 


_ ingrasping it firmly, and wheel and coach- 


_ fell together on a dung hill at the stable- 
_ door, whither the exhausted coachman 


, industrious tradesman, who occupied a 
lonely house. His appearance bespoke 
_ great poverty; it was seldom that he en- 
tered into conversation with any person : 
_ and report alleged, that he occupied him- 
_ self in chemical researches, with the hope 


' wild region,—he had told him in an hour 


_ within him while wandering in its lonely 
' ravines, and how there lay concealed for 
him in its dark rocks the long worshipped 


pair 

tains, celebrated 
ir, up it started, and after poising itself | mountains, cele 
fora moment, without any assistance from _ 12th centur 


RUBEZAHL. 


its ts exasperated guide, bounded away | 

amazing velocity down the rocky declivi- » 
ty of the mountain. Poor coachee hasten- 
ed after it, and saw with infinite astonish- 
ment that it ran as easily up the ridge of | 
_ the mountain as down. After a long and | 
toilsome chase the wheel seemed to slack- 


but just as he come up | 
to it, and was already extending his arm | 
to lay hold of it, away it sprang from him | 
with redoubled rapidity ! Thus the wheel 
continued to run, and the coachman after 
it, over many a weary mile, up hill and 
down dale. At last its pursuer succeeded 


_ enits course, and coachee began to hope he | 
| 


man fell to the ground together ; again it — 
started up—again its tenacious pursuer — 
sprang after it, and away they flew till both | 


had first designed to conduct the wheel. 


NO. 3.—THE TREASURE-SEEKER. 
At Warmbrun* there lived a sober and 
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of discovering the golden essence, and 
suddenly amassing great treasures. He | 
would often wander forth alone into the | 


_ wild district behind the Kynast,t where | 
' he would bury himself for hours together | 


hut in the twilight. To one person alone | 
had he entrusted the secret of that spell 
which attracted him so frequently to this 


' in the dark woods, and only return to his 


of confidence, how his heart was stirred 


mystery of his life, and treasures inex~- 
haustible. 


~ 


* Warmbrun is a watering-place in the Silisian 
for its warm springs, 
beginning of the 


+ One of the peaks of the Giant Mountain. 


which were discovered in the 
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One day as he took his * way in a more 


melancholy mood than usual up the moun- 


tain, he perceived, while wandering under 
the dark fir boughs, a clear light shining at 
a distance, and on approaching it, disco- 


vered an iron gate which seemed to defend | 


the entrance to a lighted-up cavern, full 
of open chests, containing untold treasures 


of gold and silver and jewels, which all | 
_ found the trees which he had marked,— 


As he stood gazing on the red gold, a he recognized the foot path—he beheld 


gigantic figure suddenly appeared at his — the dark rocks at a distance—and now he 


| tried to place himself on the appointed 


seemed to smile upon the dazzled beholder. 


side, who addressed him in these words: 
“ All those treasures are yours ;—only 


| 


mark well the place when you return hi- — 


standing open.” The forest had an open- 
ing at this spot which allowed a clear 


prospect into the valley beneath ; towards | 


the left of the Kynast, the steeple of 
Hermsdorf was just seen rising above an 


intervening eminence ; above the Kynast | 
; rose the steeple of Warmbrun, and Hirsch- | 
; berg lay far beyond in the back-ground of | 
The gigantic figure pointed he shifted his position—now he moved 
out the bearings of the spires and the lower down—now he climbed further up 
“ Fix | 
right, now towards the left—sometimes 
he got two objects in the right position, 


the scene. 


principal objects in the landscape : 


the picture well in your mind,” said he, — 


“ when you shall have returned three 


days hence and recognised this spot by all 


those marks, then will you perceive the 


piness is secured.” 


~ 


enraptured chemist endeavored, by every | 


means in his power, to fix the locality of 
- the wondrous spot ; he went away,—re- 
turned again—hesitated—renewed his ob- | 


servations, and at last satisfied himself that the dreadful agony of high-wrought but 


he could not fail to recognise the identical 
spot from which he had beheld the riches 


of the cavern. 
ney for you,” said the mysterious figure, 


‘“‘ that you may not persuade yourself that | 


you have seen all this in a dream; he 
gave him a gold coin inscribed with strange 
characters, and then vanished from the 
chemist’s sight. When the poor man 
looked around him, the cavern also had 


disappeared, and he would have believed 
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all that had passed t to ‘have been but an 


illusion, had not the piece of gold which 


he still held in his hand satisfied him of | 


its reality. 

Thoughtfully he went home, carefully 
observing every step of the path by which 
he returned, and marking the neighbor- 
ing trees. On the third day he hastened 
with impatience up the mountain,—he 


spot by observing the bearings of the dis- 
tant objects. The steeple of Hermsdorf 


ther three days hence, yonder gate shall be already appeared on the left of the Kynast, 


but he looked in vain for the steeple of 
Warmburg rising above the ruins which 
crowned it. At last, after a long and 
toilsome search, he reached a spot from 
whence he could perceive the latter ob- 
ject ; but then the steeple of Hermsdorf 
had sunk behind the mountain. The 


treasure seeker became feverishly anxious ; 
the ascent—now he advanced towards the 


but in looking round for the others they 
had vanished ; the perspiration streamed 


cavern lighted up as it now is, and the over his agitated features, his eyes rolled 


gate standing open; enter and your hap- wildly, he threw his strained looks across 


The astonished and | 


the country.—* There now, I have it!” 
he would exclaim, and for a moment his 
countenance brightened up, but on look- 
ing again, the deceitful landmarks had 
shifted their position. Thus tortured by 


perpetually disappointed expectation, he 
continued gazing wildly across the distant 


“« There is a piece of mo- | country till the dusky twilight had con- 


cealed every object from his sight, and 
despair had risen to a pitch of madness. 
The poor wretch’s brain began to burn 
wildly ; he descended from the mountain 
a raving maniac ; but every third day dur- 
ing the rest of his miserable life, he sought 
to trace the position of the objects pointed 
out to him by Rubezahl, with the same 


| 
| 
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tion.* 
NO 4—THE SPRING-ROOT. 

Rubezahl has his own vegetable garden 
in the mountain; it is upon the declivity 
of the Aupengrund. The mountain is 
rich in excellent herbs, which have been 
employed, from very ancient times, in the 


preparation of costly essences. Even at | 


their livelihood by the preparation of these | 


essences from the herbs that grow in those | 


parts—an art they may probably have 
derived from the pupils of the once cele- 
brated school of Paracelsus at Prague, 
who were driven by the wars of Hus. 
sites into the more secluded parts of the 


of the storm. The peasant, 


_ ceived, however, upon the extreme edge 


of a projecting cliff, a tall gigantic form; a 
long beard descended over his breast, and 


a large crooked nose disfigured his coun- » 


The figure looked upon him 


tenance. 


with fearfully glowing eyes ; his streaming — 
locks, and a large white cloak which he | 


wore, waved in the storm, and in his hand 
he bore a large knotted club. 


What 


this day the inhabitants of Krumhubel gain YOu doing there ?” screamed the ap- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
? 


parition to him, and the rough voice was | 
scarcely distinguishable from the howling | 


though a 


_ very bold man, was overcome by the ter- | 
' ror which now seized him, and replied :— 


country ; whence it is possible the people | 


Among these herbs there is one which has | 
become peculiarly celebrated in legendary | 
lore ; it is called the spring-root, and is © 


found only in Rubezahl’s garden. This root 


is of the most costly species, and possesses — 


virtues to heal the most obstinate and in- 
veterate diseases. But it serves besides as 
a nourishment to the spirits themselves, 
and Rubezahl allows none but his particu- 
lar favorites to gather it. 

A lady of high birth once lay danger- 


ously ill at Liegnitz, and promised a pea- | 


sant from the high mountain a great re- 


ward if he could procure her the spring-  }..4 of the mountain appeared to me in 


root from Rubezahl’s garden. Allured by 
her tempting promises, he undertook the 
task. When he reached the lonely desert 


country where the garden lies, he seized — 


his spade, and began to dig up the spring- 


root, which was not unknown to him.— — time ; and the peasant, no longer able to 


“ T am seeking the spring-root for a sick 
lady, who has promised to pay me well 
for it.” “ What you have got you may 


| keep; but return again, and—” screamed 


of may yet be of figure ; and brandishing his club with 


many curious and valuable traditions.— | 


threatening gestures he vanished. 


The peasant went down from the moun- | 


tain lost in deep thought, and the lady of 


Liegnitz considered herself extremely for- 
tunate in getting possession of the potent — 
root to soothe her pains. Her illness vi- — 
sibly diminished, and as she could only | 


expect her complete recovery from the 
continued use of the root, she desired that 


the peasant might be again brought into | 


her presence. ‘ Would you venture once 
more to fetch me the spring-root ?” in- 
quired the lady. ‘* My good lady,” an- 
swered the peasant, “the first time the 


fearful form, and threatened me so seri- 
ously that I dare not venture a second 
time.” But the lady conquered his fear 
by dint of liberal promises: she offered 


/ him a much larger sum than the first 


Whilst he was yet stooping at his labor, | 
the wind began to how] from one quarter, | 


and he heard loud thundering words which 
he did not understand. He started up in 
alarm, in order to satisfy himself whence 
it came, but he was not able to stand up- 
right aginst the rush of wind. He per- 


* The same horrid story is carrent in the moun- 
tains of Salsburg. 
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withstand the temptation, ventured once 
again to take a solitary journey into the 
inmost recesses of the mountain. 

As soon as he began to dig the root 
there arose a fearful storm in the same 
quarter as before, and when he looked 
towards it, he beheld the same figure me- 
nacing him in a still more threatening pos- 


ture ; the long hair and wide mantle of 
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the spirit seemed to stream on the wind 
towards him—fire shone in his eyes—the 
frightful voice, which again screamed— | 
What are you doing 7” re-echoed from 
the barren rocks, and seemed to be shout- } 
ed with redoubled violence from the hid- 
den abyss. When the peasant again an- | 
swered ; “I seek the spring-root—a sick , 
lady has promised to reward me well for 
it”—the wrathful spirit roared out :— — 
“ Have I not warned you, you madman! » 
And you dare to come back again? But | 
you have it already; so save yourself if | 
you can!” The lightnings of his eyes — 
seemed to strike upon the fainting peasant . 
and to scorch his countenance ;—his migh- 
ty club whirled through the air and sunk } 
close beside him deep into the solid rock— 
the ground trembled—a loud thunder clap 
benumbed his senses, and he sank down 
unconscious upon the turf. On recover- 
; ing from his trance, he felt as if every 
bone in his body had been broken—the 
club had disappeared—thunder rolled in 
the distance, and he thought he could dis- 
tinguish the threatening voice amid its 
roar ; but the spring-root remained in his 
hand, and so he crept about drenched by 
} the rain, surrounded by the thick fog, at- 
tacked by flitting sprites hither and thi- 
ther, the whole night and the following 
day, without knowing where he was ; till 
a charcoal-burner found him half-starved, 
and took him to his hut. Here he reco- 
vered, and then hastened to Liegnitz. 

The lady was delighted when he again 
stood before her with the spring-root, and 
gave him so great a reward that he forgot 
all his misfortunes and joyfully hastened 
home. Some time elapsed, and the lady 
seemed almost well, but still she had not 
thoroughly recovered: “If I could get 
the spring-root once more, I feel I should 
be quite well,” she said. So she sent 
again to the peasant, who refused to go to 
her; but it was as if he was urged by an 
evil spirit against his will, and he at last 
yielded. ‘ Here I am again, lady,” said 
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root? Heaven preserve me from that! 


the peasant, “what do you wish of me? } 
I hope it is not to go again for the spring- 


RUBEZAHL. 


The last time I scarcely escaped with my 
life. I yet shudder when I think of it.” 
Here the lady began to embrace him, and 
promised him a whole rich farm and great 
treasures with it, and so dazzled the poor 
man’s imagination, that he resolved to 


> brave all danger, and endeavour to steal, a — 


third time, the spring-root from the en- | 
chanted garden, though he should perish 
inthe attempt. ‘ Hitherto,” said the pea- 
sant, “the lord of the mountain has only 
threatened me; and this shall be the 
last time, for then I am a rich man, and 
can spend my life in glory and joy.” 

The peasant dared not go alone this 
time to the mountain “ Dear boy,” 
said he to his eldest son, who was now 
beyond childhood, “ we shall go to the 
chapel upon the mountain: you shall ac- 
company me. They proceeded together 
till the ravines became more and moré 
narrow, and the rocks more rugged and 
barren. As they passed along the margin 
of the dark lakes eternally overshadowed 
by the steep rocks, the father became si- 
lent and thoughtful, and deep horror fell 
upon his inmost soul; his eyes gleamed 
so wildly that his son shuddered to look 
upon them. ‘ What ails you, father >” 
said he at last, but the father did not an- 
swer him, and gazed in silence on the 
ground. Then they ascended higher and 
higher up the mountain, till they drew 
near the garden, when the father thus ad- 
dressed his son: “ Evil spirits have be- 
guiled thy father from his earliest years. 
I have only cared for riches, and have re- 
mained a stranger to the fear of God and 
of religion. Ihave led a wild and reck- 
less life, and never set before you a good 
example. Now Hell calls me, and I must 
purloin the spring-root from the lord of the 
mountain, for which he will tear me to 
pieces.” Atthis the son wept sore, and 
said: ‘Father, leave it, and turn back 
with me; heaven is merciful.” But in 
the distraction of despair, the father had 
already seized the spade and began to dig. 
Then arose a fearful hurricane,—a water- 


| 
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spout rushed down and flooded all the 
brooks into wild torrents—-a moaning, 
heart-wringing lament seemed to rise up 
from the roots of the garden—all the ele- 
ments mingled with one another—yawn- 
ing cliffs opened around, and from above a 
huge figure, itself like a mountain, de- 
scended with a gigantic club, seized the . 
peasant, and flew up with him to the . 
height ; then a large rock fell down and © 
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shivered into a thousand pieces. | The son 
heard the moaning of his father, farther 


and still farther in the distance, and for a_ 


long time lay on the ground in deep stupor; 
at last the hurricane ceased to war, the 
sky cleared up, and the forsaken son, full 
of terror, sought the mountain chapel to 
recommend himself to God’s mercy. At 
the same hour the lady at Liegnitz, who 
seemed almost recovered, died suddenly. 


THE ARTIST AND THE ENCHANTRESS. 


BY MRS. S. J. HOWE. 


* They parted as all lovers part, 
She with her wrong’d and breaking heart ; 
But he, rejoicing he is free, 
Bounds like a captive from his chain ; 
And wilfully believing she 
Hath found her liberty again.”—L. E. L. 


Tue soft-blue, cinctured stars of midnight shone, 
With trembling lustre o’er the far broad sea ; 

When o’er the stillness came a mortal’s moan, 
Sad as a soul's that yearns to be set free, 

When all life’s airy dreams have ceas’d to be 


The things of beauty, which they erst had seemed ; } 
When Hope, the enchantress, life’s bright master-key ; 
Unlock’d the future, and the past redeem’d, 
Alas! deceiving most, when she most brightly beam’d. 
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The mourner was an artist, whose bright neme 
Had gone forth circled with a glorious light; 
But, like all other mortals, lonely fame 
Fill’d not his heart ; existence seem’d a night 
From which was exiled al! that makes it bright ; 
And nature had enshrined within his heart 
A dream of beauty, which to mortal sight 
Hath never been embodied—save by art— 
And that bright dream became of life a part. 
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He had gone forth to breathe the fragrant air, 
That stirred the star-like flowers of gentle May, 

Their petals folded, as in modest pray'r 
To Him above, to keep them from decay ! 

The earth’s green garniture before him lay, 
Above, outspread the glory-garnish’d skies, 

Whose pale blue lustre shamed the light of day, 
And seem’d as if an angel-host of eyes 

Were gazing on the sphere which ‘neath them lies! 
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How oft the spirit sadly turns from earth, 
Wearied of seeking love from human kind ; 
As if in the pure regions of its birth 
Some pity for its exile it might find. 
And thus he turned to beings of the mind, 
For that communion which he vainly sought ; 
And straight the vision in his heart enshrined, 
Arose with such transcendent beauty fraught, 
As if some wizard-wand the wondrous change had wrought. 


His pale cheek flushed with pleasure, and his breast 
Heaved with emotions he could not control. 

Ah! what were years of wearying unrest, 
Compared with those sweet moments to his soul, 

That one sweet drop in life’s deep poison’d bowl! 
Slowly the vision faded from his sight, 

And as the white waves o’er some wreck’d bark roll 
Excluding from the sailor hope and light, 

So sad remembrance came and veil’d his soul in night. 


He sought his chamber—soon the canvass glowed 
With an unearthly form of beauty rare, 

And some enchantress seem’d to have bestowed 
Upon his pencil power unmix’d with care— 

The picture such bright beauty seem’d to wear. 
Still he pursued his task, and morning came 

And found him there, the picture grew more fair ; 
And yet *twas not the glory of a name 

Which still impell’d him on—he had forgotten fame. 


At last *twas finished, and the pencil fell 
From fingers wearied with the work they wrought ; 
He gazed and wonder’d at the mighty spell 
That had imbued him with such magic thought. 
There seemed embodied all he long had sought— 
Yet not embodied—for, alas! those eyes 
Were not with life’s sweet animation fraught ; 
Cold and unmindful of his love it lies, 
Those silent lips to meet his own may never rise. 


His thoughts were bitter, still he fondly gazed, 
As if with life it yet might be imbued ; 
And then strange words upon the canvass raised— 
His eyes dilated, and with hands o’er rude 
He seized the picture, every thought subdued 
Save one, to read the words which seem’d to glow 
Upon that brow—life seem’d to be renew’d ; 
Fate to his heart seem’d willing to bestow 
All that he ask’d of love, of happiness below! 


He read, “‘ Iole, the Enchantress,” o’er his brow 
The crimson current from his heart’s warm core 
Rush’d like a flood, the mem’ry of his vow 
Thrill’d on his beart-strings.—“ Fate hath yet in store 
Some bliss to pay for all I’ve felt of yore ; 
Ah! could I win the pure and priceless love 
Of an immortal, I would give far more 
Than lies within the golden gates above! 
Tole, wilt thou deign a mortal’s love to prove ?” 
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As music to a captive sad and lone, 
So came a sweet low voice unto his ear ; 

Yet as he listened to each low breathed tone, 
He seem’d some old familiar voice to hear. 

** Mortal, | come, thou kaow’st not aught of fear ; 
Thou hast renewed thy vow, and I have heard— 

Tho’ earth may change thee in some coming year— 
Thy vow the fountain of my soul hath stirr’d, 

I come subservient to a mortal’s word! 


** What I have lost I may not tell thee now, 
The magic gifts I’ve lost thy love to gain ; 
But immortality still gilds my brow,— 
Thy wish for an immortal ’s not in vain. 
How many nights, as thou hast calmly lain, 
I’ve watch’d beside thee, seeking to inspire 
Thy heart with dreams of me—how much of pain 
It cost me to subdue my spirit’s fire— 
And yet thy love is all which I may e’er require.” 


A few short months on summer wings flew by, 
And Iole had shed some bitter tears ; 

So soon she learn'd the sweet and silken tie, 
That should out-last her mortal lover’s years, 

Was crush’d and broken !—There is nought which sears 
The youthful heart with such a mildew blight, 

As the first knowledge that its trembling fears 
Are all too true,—then comes the fearful night 

Of dark despair, for which there is no light! 


Iole was forsaken, crush’d and wrong’d, 
Destroyed forever was immortal rest ; 
And when alone, sometimes she sadly long’d 
For death’s destroying angel, but the test 
Was yet to come,—in vain unto her breast 
She hugged the hope that she might win again 
Affection back.—In the far purple west 
We see night’s beacons slowly fade and wane, 
And can we call them back ?—in vain, in vain! 


And she had given all, save one bright gift— 
Her immortality was still her ewn; 
And could she dare oblivion’s veil to lift, 
And listen to its sad and sluggish moan— 
To be from all that was immortal thrown? 
Alas! she was a woman—she had cast 
Her fate on love’s uncertain die alone ; 
She stak’d her immortality at last, 
Hoping to win affection from the buried past. 


What boots it then to tell the death she died, 
It was her heart that sicken’d with decay ; 
She was indeed too truly, sadly tried: 
Thus from the bright hued flowers that round us lay 
We choose a bud, and if it fades away, 
Perchance because ’twas crush’d, we throw it by ; 
But Love is woman’s world—a broken stay— 
And yet, methinks, too oft without a sigh, 
For love is bartered hopes which have their home on high! 
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“ So, marriage seems in fashion !” said 
Basil Eustace, throwing the newspaper on 
the breakfast-table with an air of con- 
tempt. 

“A good example for us bachelors,” 
said his friend William Norton, “‘ and one 
I really think I shall follow ere long, if I 
can find some kind-hearted girl who will 
accept me. How feel you, Basil ?” 

“‘ My dear fellow, don’t ask me,” said 
Basil. “I trust there is no symptom of 
approaching insanity in my manner, and 
that alone could justify the question. Hea- 
vens! to become a husband—perhaps a 
father! To see eternally the same woman, 
and be called ‘ Papa, papa!’ by an inte- 
resting miniature specimen of humanity 
in short clothes! Oh! the idea, the mere 
idea, is dreadful !”’ 


Here Basil Eustace cast his eyes to- | 


wards a large mirror, so placed that he © 


might behold himself reflected at full 
length. The excitement had certainly 
made him a degree paler. 

“ Well, Eustace, this is too bad !” ex- 
claimed Norton, laughing. ‘So, because 
you affect a horror of matrimony, all who 
have more courage than yourself are to be 
considered mad. 
too! as the conventional slang goes.” 

“ Oh, then, you designate me ‘a good 
match ?’” said Eustace: Prove your 
words, William ;” and leaning back in his 
luxurious chair, he dangled a slipper from 
the extreme point of his right foot. 

“Thus it stands,” replied Norton :— 
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up all the consideration they bring by 
marriage! Who would care for me then ? 
Depend upon it, the most foolish thing a 
young man of any pretension can do, is to 
take a wife. If he must commit the folly, 
let him wait till he has his day. Forty 
or fifty is the proper age for a husband!” 

“ Very philosophical, and very selfish!” 
exclaimed Norton. ‘“ Then, if ever you 
become that strange animal called a hus- 
band, it will not be until you are ‘ forty 
or fifty!’ Mind you are not entangled 
before—that’s all! The fair Ellen will 
hardly wait so many years, I am afraid.” 

“ Nonsense, Norton!” said Eustace, 
looking a little confused, however. ‘¢ What 
should make you think of her? We have 
known each other from childhood, and I 
am sure she only considers me as a bro- 
iher. We call each other Basil and Ellen ; 
and that is too familiar by far.” 

“ Well,” said Norton, “ take care no dis- 
interested friend of the family asks you 


| suddenly some fine morning ‘ what your 


“You are the eldest son of a senator, | 
have five thousand a-year, and are a mem- — 
_ To say the truth, though he had talked to 


ber of the bar. You are young, not ill- 
looking, not ignorant, and have talents, 
if you were not too indolent to exercise 
them.” 

‘“* You flatter me,” said Eustace, smil- 
ing languidly. “ But, my good friend, if 
I possess all these advantages, why give 


But adieu! 
You ‘a good match’ 


intentions are.’ If you were called upon 
at once to decide, you would find, perhaps, 
that you could not give her up very easily. 
I must go home and write 
letters, and will leave you to meditate on 
my words and Ellen Dalton.” 

Norton departed, and left Basil Eustace 
indeed meditating deeply. His tirade 
against matrimony had been more in jest 
than earnest ; and he began to imagine how 
he should feel if he had seen the marriage 
of Ellen Dalton announced in the news- 
paper that morning. He discovered plain- 


ly that he should not have felt at all placid. : 


Norton about Ellen’s considering him on- 
ly as a brother, he had long entertained a 


_ suspicion that he did not look on her only 


as a sister; and at the present moment 


this suspicion became stronger than ever. 
He remembered how disturbed he had 
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been more en once 5 when some hand- 
some young fellow had whispered com- 
pliments in her ear, and how indignant 
he had felt to see her smile instead of 
frown. 
Eustace, with a sigh ; 
I am not in love !” 

A servant entered with a card, which 
he presented. It was Mr. Dalton’s, and 
on the back was writtenin pencil—* Mr. 
Dalton requests the pleasure of Mr. 


“| hope to heaven 
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“But why should che blush o on this pastion- 


lar occasion ? 


servant than usual. 
At dinner he found himself, somehow, | 


H 


“T hope to Heaven,” said Basil © 


Eustace’s company to a quiet dinner at | 


seven.” 

Basil wrote a brief reply, accepting 
the invitation, and the servant left the 
room. 

“| shall see her, then, in a few hours,” 
said Basil. ‘It is strange what an im- 
pression those few careless words of Nor- 
ton have made upon me. 


Yesterday I 


should have met Ellen with perfect self-_ 
possession ; to-day I feel that I shall not | 


do so. Why is this? Can it be possible 
that I am in love ?” 


He sighed again more heavily than be- 


fore, and raising his eyes from the ground, 
was shocked to discover, by the intelli- 


gence of the mirror, how pallid he looked. — 


seemed to solicit the friendly aid of a comb. 
He would not have had Ellen see him 
then for the world. 


ed the room, “ I am delighted to see you. 


of mine ; Mr. Thomson, who has just re- 
turned from the West Indies, and Mr. 
Dawkins, and Mr. Hawkins, and Miss 
Arabella Jenkins” 

Basil Eustace bowed coldly, and sink- 
ing into a chair, amused himself by pull- 
ing the ear of a favourite dog. In a few 
minutes afterwards Ellen appeared. She 
certainly looked most beautiful. There 
was some embarrassment in the manner of 
Basil as he offered his greeting, and it 


seemed to him that she slightly blushed. 
10 


~~~ 


pale, as 


seated by her side; and the conversation 


was so interesting that it was impossible — 
to help resuming it as soon as the gentle- 


men joined the ladies in the drawing-room. 


A quiet, secluded corner was the spot cho- ! 


sen, and the subject was—marriage. 

“ Ah! my dear friend,” said Basil, with 
a sentimental air, “ beauty and happiness 
are not always found together. For in- 
stance, there is the charming Lucy Mel- | 
combe ; tis whispered that she is fully a- 
ware of the merits of another, whilst her 
father wishes her to marry that monster | 
Simmons. Really it is dreadful—perfectly 
dreadful! for there is the favoured one 
totally and wilfully ignorant of what is 
evident to all but himself; and, in the 
meantime, the poor girl may be sacri- 
ficed to his blindness. ‘So that you see 
Ellen,” continued Basil, “a lady may, 
be actually in love with a gentleman, and 
he not at all aware of it.” 

These words were uttered in our hero’s 
usual nonchalant manner, but they seem- 


His hair, too, was in great disorder, and ed to produce a strange eflect on the fair 


She became first flushed, then 
she turned away her head, and 


Ellen. 


exclaimed, falteringly—‘* Too true, in- 


~ 


Precisely at seven, the cab of Basil deed! 


Eustace stopped at the door of Mr. Dalton. _ she, resuming her composure by an effort, 


“ Basil,” said that gentleman, shaking | “ the company, I see, is adjourning to the 


hands heartily with our hero as he enter- dancing-room. Shall we follow ?” 
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Poor Lucy! But come,’ said 


Basil hesitated—he felt that he could 


Let me introduce you to some old friends | have remained for ever as he was; he 


felt a wish to avoid the company below ; | 


and, in short, he felt, for the first time, 
aware that he loved Ellen. 
emotion at his last words had filled him 
with delight, and he ventured to indulge 
the sweet hope that he was not indifferent 
toher. Had he, indeed, been describing 
his own folly in the person of another ? 
and might not the same punishment await 
further delay ? 

“ Stay, Ellen,” said he, detaining her ; 
“ now that we are alone, I wish to speak 


Perhaps he was more ob- | 


Her evident ° 


| 
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234 EVENING. 


to you on a subject which I feel is essen- | ment. Too thoughtful to rejoin the com- 

tial to my happiness.” pany, he quitted the house and proceeded 
“ Oh,” said she, struggling to appearun- — home. 

concerned “ you solicit my hand in the first He passed a most restless night, and 

quadrille ? Well, your prayer is granted. | morning found him still bewildered in a 


could she mean? ‘ One who, under the 
guise of a friend, continualy lures you to 
the homage you now disavow.’” It was 
a perfect enigma. “There is but one 
way,” said Basil: “ I will seek an inter- 


or I fear we shall loose our place.” 

“ No, dearest Ellen !” exclaimed Basil, 
“« my prayer is bolder—far bolder. I can 
no longer conceal from myself, nor from 
you, how deeply I love you.” 


| 
| 

; But let us join our friends immediately, | labyrinth of thought. “ A rival! What 


Ellen did not speak ; but she suffered 
him to retain her hand, and her silence 
was more eloquent than speech could pos- 
sibly have been. In a few moments, how- 
ever, she turned her face towards him, 
and said firmly—* Basil, I will not an- 
swer only by blushes and _ half-finished 
sentences, as most of my sex perhaps 
would do, but I will speak to you calmly 
and sincerely. I am aware, then, that I 


view with Ellen at once, and request— 
demand an explanation from her own 
lips.” He descended to the breakfast 
room. ‘ But stay,” said he-—“ a feverish, 
sleepless night !—I must look wretchedly 
haggard.”” Advancing to the mirror, he 
suddenly started back: it was shivered 
to atoms. He was about to ring the bell 
violently, when his eye was attracted by 
a sealed paper lying amongst the frag- 


have a favored rival, to whom less atten- | ments. He seized it, broke the seal, and 

tion must be paid before you can hope for } read as follows :— 

any return of the affection you profess for “‘ | have kept my word, and your false 
“ A rival!” exclaimed Basil ; “‘ let me | the murderess is Ellen.” 


assure you””— 

“ Nay,” interrupted Ellen, smiling,— 
“ ] know all. Do not think to deceive 
me. Listen: there is one who, under the 
guise of a friend, continually lures you to 
the homage you now disavow. Have I 
your permission to remove this false friend 
from about you ?” 

“* To do anything,” said Basil. ““ But 
what means this mystery ? Believe me”— 

“ Enough,” said Ellen ; “ I accept your 
permission, and promise you I will act 


The paper fell from his hands. “* Sweet 
Ellen!’ he exclaimed, “ I thank you for 
the deed. Too well I understand now 
who was yourrival. The enigma is solved, 
and I see how poor a part I have played. 
I have trifled with your feelings like a 
vain fool; but my future conduct shall 
make amends.” 

And it did. He was more affectionate 
and unselfish as a husband than he had 
been as a lover. His friends were asto- 
nished at the great change in his charac- 
upon it.” ter; and a little change in his habits 

With these words, and a look full of | struck them too—in the whole house, 
meaning, she tripped away, leaving Basil | from the garret to the kitchen, not a full- 
in a state of the most unaffected astonish- | length mirror was to be seen. 


| 
me.” friend isno more. Do not be angry, for 


EVENING. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER, BY WM. YOUNG, ESQ. 

God of the Day !—descend, man’s spirits flag ; He leaps from forth his car, in haste to sink 

Thirsting for dew the earth is parched with heat, Within her arms, beseeching love to guide 
Thy panting coursers scarce can downwards drag His fiery steeds, who pause awhile to drink 
— Their weary feet. The cooling tide. 

ok, look upon the waves with gladdened eye— : Until the Ni ht, with Cupid in her trai 
Goddess woes thee from her crystal bed ? Comes forth, and o'et the world throws, 

is Thetis beckons—bid thy horses fly The loving Phebus rests—ye sons of men 

With swifter tread. Love and repose. 
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BOTANICAL DESCRIPTION 
oF 


THE ROSA MUSCOSA. 


(THE MOSS ROSE.) 


Class. 
ROSANDRIA. 


Order. 
POLYGNIA. 
ROSACES. 
with Ge at the mouth, and with a five parted limb. 
etals, ive. Stamens, numerous. Styles, excerted from the constricted part i . 
Seeds, solitary, inverted. Fmbryo, with flattish 


Sreciric Cuaracter.—A robust shrub, leaves alternate, with conspicuous stipules, more frequently com- 
pound than simple. 


The Moss rose is only a variety of the Rosa { 


first point in planting a rose garden is to select 
Centifolia, and instances have been known of the > 


a suitable situation, fully open to the sun and air, 


same plant (without grafting) producing moss 
roses on one branch and the common cabbage 
rose on the other. There are fifty or sixty moss 
roses, but the best are the common. ‘The moss 
roses may be treated like the cabbage, that is, 
pruned in October or the beginning of May, by 
shortening their shoots to three or four buds. 


But they will flower better if a mulching of half ° 


rotten manure be laid on the surface of the 
ground in which they grow, in November. 
Roses may be planted either in Autumn or 


Spring; but many persons prefer the latter. The | 


TO THE 


The angel of the flowers one day, 
Beneath arose tree sleeping lay ; 

That spirit to whose charge is given 

To bathe young buds in dews of heaven— 
Awaking from its light repose, 

The angel whispered to the rose :— 
“Oh! choicest object of my care, 

Still fairest found where all is fair, 

For the sweet shade thou’st given to me, 


~ 


, although some few kinds of roses may be planted 


as under growth under the drip of trees, the 


, greatest part must have abundance of light and air. 


Roses should always be planted carefully with 


| their roots well spread out; and they should, 


when removed, be kept out of the ground as short 
a time as possible. They should be frequently 
watered for some time after planting, and a little 
fresh stable manure should be laid on the surface 


over the roots. 


The following lines, on this beautiful flower, 
we think exceedingly appropriate : 


MOSS ROSE. 


Ask what thou wilt, tis granted thee.” 

“ Then,” said the rose, with deepen’d glow, 
“ On me another grace bestow 7?” 

The spirit paused in silent thought— 

What grace was there that flow’r had not ? 
*T was but an instant, o’er the rose 

A veil of moss the angel throws ; 

And, clothed in Nature’s simplest weed, 
Can there a flower that rose exceed ? 


USES OF THE DAGUERREOTYPE. 


Tue Daguerreotype process can represent objects; 


all but in motion; a momentary suspension o 

movement only is necessary to fix the image on 
the plate, and a transient expression of the coun- 
tenance is rendered permanent. If there is one 
thing more than another that the magic power of 
the Daguerreotype is valuable for, itis this, of lim- 
ning the fleeting shades of expression in the human 
face: for here the art of the painter, however 


views, taken by Messrs. Franquenet & Weston, of 
No. 12 Park Place, the one of the Astor-House, the 


’ other of the City Hall—they are beautifuily execut- 


ed, and are the most exact representations of public 


> buildings that can be imagined. To appreciate 
them 
> through a medium of high magnifying power. We 
> have also seen some Daguerreotype portraits by 
- Franquenet & Weston, which for finish, and ar- 


duly, these photographs should be viewed 


S tistical disposition, are superior to any which have 

come before us. Being themselves artists, these 
> gentlemen perfectly understand the position most 
favorable to the party sitting for a portrait. Most 
persons under such circumstances, sit in a stiff and 
constrained posture, pursing up their mouths, and 
looking very gravely. But Mr. Franquenet alters 
> all this, he places them in an easy and natural 
, attitude. We have seen several most graceful 
> and lovely portraits of ladies, taken by his — 


ing at will, characters and feelings, the Daguer- ° reotype. The whole process does not occupy more 
than two minutes, so that any person can easily 


reotype is peculiarly well adapted to take their por- > n tv t 

traste in of maintain the same of countenance, dur- 
° ing the whole time o We would hint to 


reat his skill, is most at fault. Could Garrick 

ave looked all his characters before the lens of 
the Dagnerreotype, generations would have beheld 
again and again, what was given to his contem- 
poraries to see once and away. Charles Mathews 
who dipped for faces behind his green table, nee 
only to have presented his various physiognomies 
before the Daguerrotype camera, to have them re- 
flected in that retinent mirror. We instance actors 
in particular, because their art consisting in assum. 


LS 


T f the Daguerreotype as an aid to ar- ° sitting. 
+ i the ladies, that figured “ilk, or stamped velvet 


tists both in landscape and portraiture, is not yet ‘ } 
f dresses, give most effect to these pictures; every 


fully appreciated ; nor is the practice of producing dresse: 
rints fom hotographs so general as it is likely to ; minutie of their patterns coming out with mira- 
> culous exactness. 


ecome. ately seen two Daguerreotype 


e have 
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DESCRIPTION 


Fic. 1.—Morninc Dress.—White cashmere 
Robe de Chambre, with deep cape, lined with 
pink silk, attached at the throat and round the 
waist, with pink silk cord and tassels to match, 
both the robe and cape trimmed with cashmere 
fringe. Lace cap ornamented with pink plaited 
ribbands. 


Fic. 2.—Carriace Dress.—Hungarian Pale- 
tot made of rich Florentine silk or satin, color 
Mazarine blue, faced with rich velvet of the 


OF FASHION PLATE. 


same color, and fastened over the bust and at 
the waist with braided silk cord and frog but- 
tons. Dress of black satin trimmed with two 
deep flounces of black lace. Hat of pale yellow 
satin, ribands of the same color, with a plume 
formed of a small white marabout with an 
aigrette. 

N. B. The above fashions, together with the des- 
cription in the next article, reached us by the Co- 
lumbia steamer, which arrived at Boston on the 
6th December. 


NEWEST PARISIAN FASHIONS. 


Paris, Mth Novemser 1842. 

Winter has at last arrived, and so suddenly has 
it come upon us, that it has found us almost un- 
ae Nothing, therefore, is now thought of 

ut to make provision for the exigencies of 
the forthcoming season. These, so far as dress 
is concerned, may be summed up in the words, 
“furs, shawls, and velvet,’ which are now 
the articles in most general request. Of the first 
of these, the ermine is the most fashionable, and 
it is presented to us under all the guises of capu- 
chins, manteaus, &c. 

The sable is also most extensively employed for 
hemming on pelisses, which are either of rose- 
coloured and white satin, or of green and other 
velvets, and which are principally meant for use 
in coming from balls, &c. Black velvets are be- 
coming particularly fashionable. They are used 
for manteaus, pelisses, bornous, &c., &c. : some of 
these, which are embroidered, and the embroi- 
dery intermixed with pasementerie, are extreme- 
ly becoming. ‘The bornous is stil] as much used 
as ever ; only it goes under the name of a camail, 
that is to say, the winter camail is made so long 
that it may readily take the other denomination. 

We have lately seen some pelisses of black vel- 
vet ornamented with embroidery with rose-co- 
loured or blue satin, chequered with black 
squares. 


Promenade hats are made of a middling size, 
and are worn ornamented with feathers dyed of 
the same colours as the ribands which trim them. 
On the other hand, visiting hats are of royal vel- 
vet, of sapphire blue, mostly verdignase, mine- 
ral gray, straw, or lemon colors, and are orna- 
mented with marabouts. Velvet ribands of live- 
ly and vivid colors are used for the passe of the 
hats. The fashionable lady who would now be 
dressed comme il faut must wear her bonnet 
rather more forward on the head than has lately 
been the mode, and must no longer sport large 
bows on any of her coiffures, 

Flowers are still as much the rage as ever ; and, 
though it would at times be extremely difficult 
to point out to what botanical class they belong, 
yet we may safely affirm that anything richer 
than those made in velvet for bonnets, more 
light and ethereal than those destined for little 
dress hats, or more coquettish than the garlands 
and trimmings of our ball dresses, it would be 


very difficult to conceive. Lace seems to enjoy 
a most fashionable predominance in the toilettes 
of our fahionable belles. 

Hungarian Paletots have lately been worn by 
several of our most distinguished fashionables, 
but merely as a carriage dress, though they some- 
times make morning calls in them. 

Amongst the materials for dresses most in fa- 
vor at present we may place the Pekin. We 
see it used in every form, trimmed with lace 
of every new and elegant description, and, 
when accompanied with those long and beauti- 
ful scarfs, or with those immense pelerines, form- 
ed out of a single piece of lace, we know few 
things more striking. The brocatelle is also 
greatly used for pelisses and redingotes, and few 
things answer better for promenade or home 
evening costumes, as the strength of the stuff 
renders it extremely durable, whilst its extreme 
flexibility prevents its fraying. The Manchester 
levantine has had a great success here as an arti- 
cle for dress aprons: as also the gitana for negli- 
gé robes, and plaids for fancy costumes. There 
is seen another very pretty thing in the shape of 
a little Armenian scarf in fine black network, em- 
broidered in needlework with silk of various 
shades so as to imitate gold. This worn as a 
head-dress was really very effective. Similar 
descriptions of ornaments are used to surround 
the borders of tunics and robes of white crépe, 
and, when full dressed, an Armenian scarf twined 
tastefully around the bust, and with the ends 
floating loose, on either side, has a very beautiful 
and elegant appearance. We understand that a 
number of these articles, with several magnifi- 
cent ball dresses, of the newest fashion, have late- 
ly been forwarded through Havre to Mescames 
Victorine & Co., of No. 395 Broadway, for the 
supply of the New York Fashionables. 

One of our most distinguished élégantes has 
latterly sported another description of trimming 
which is very becoming; it is a sort of large 
frill in black or gray chenille. The berthe made 
of the same material, and with frills and sleeves 
trimmed with the same, are a magnificent accom- 
paniment to a velvet or black satin robe. Simi- 
lar trimmings in rose-colored or in silver pearl 
chenille have been attached to a rose crépe robe. 
At this moment also camail scarfs with lace frills 
are in great vogue, and are an article of indispen- 
sable necessity with our fashionables. 
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OND SUMMBBIS BY DB. 


BY BASIL BRUCE, ESQ. 


| ‘The Music composed for the « The Artist,” and dedicated to Miss Henrietta Arnold, by H. C. Watson. — 


WY 


One summers eve, when all was still, Save brooks that babbled 


238 ONE SUMMER’S EVE. 
by, With gushing notes each murmuring rill Sang evening's melo. ....dy. Two 


| 
| | CO a. 
; 
| youths in rosy slumbers chain’d, La ; 
| The younger boy alas! a...las! alas! The 
| | 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 239 


Love waking first espies the vest 
Which Friendship from him throws, 

And pilfering this was quekiy drest 
In slumbering Friendship’s clothes. 

And thus he roamed earth’s countries through, 
Unknown by shape or mien ; 

While Friendship back to heaven flew, 
Ashamed thus to be seen. 


There, in that land which gave him birth, 
Does Friendship’s name resound ; 

No wonder then that here on earth 
He is so seldom found! : 

Then maidens guard against surprise, 
Your hearts 1 pray beware! 

Legt cunning Love in Friendship’s guise 

hould gain an entrance there. 


LITERARY 


Lessons on SHELLs, by C. Mayo, Esq., author 
of “* Lessons on Objects” with Notes by J. Coz- 
zens, Esq. Librarian of the New York Lyceum of 
Natural History, illustrated with Plates drawn from 
nature. Charles J. Fulsom, 40 Fulton street, New 


ork. 

This is the third American Edition of a work 
which has attained considerable celebrity both in 
this country and in England. It will be found va- 
luable to all students in conchology, as the instruc- 
tion which it imparts is given in a very clear and 
pleasing manner. 

Tastes or La Fonrarne, translated from_the 
French by Elizur Wright, jr., 2 vols., 12mo. Tap- 
pan & Dennet, Boston. 

This work is already very advantageously 
known—the fables are translated with much spi- 


NOTICES. 


rit, and the vignettes engraved by Mr. A. Hartwell, 
are humorous and well executed. The former 
editions, illustrated by J. J. Grandville, were on 
too expensive a scale to suit purchasers generally ; 
the present one is in a more economical and less pre- 
tending shape. It would be a good and accepta- 
ble present to young persons at the present season. 
The work is very neatly printed, and altogether 
well got up. 

Tue Sacem tale of 1692. Tappan & 
Dennet, Boston. 

This tale is intended to elucidate the delusion 
under which persons suspected of witchcraft were 

rsecuted about the close of the 17th century.— 
The story is well told, and possesses great interest. 
religious feeling pervades the whole vo- 
ume. 
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